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circumstances which had combined to bring together 
such a diversified multitude, from every corner of the 
globe, to worship strange gods, to live happy and free, 
and to enjoy their wealth in peace and security under the 
guns of an English fortress, twelve thousand miles from 
home, I scarcely knew how to contain the expression of 
wonder which this novel and brilliant scene was so well 
calculated to inspire. 
I have only once more to repeat, that he who wishes to 
see all, or nearly all, which the eastern world affords, that 
is characteristic in the dress, language, or manners, of the 
Asiatic nations, in the shortest time, and at the least ex- 
pense of money or trouble, has only to make a run to 
Bombay; and if on arriving there he be not gratified far 
beyond his expectations, he must—to use the common 
phrase—be very hard to please. 
—>_— 
CHAPTER XV. 


ELEPHANTA—PANORAMAS OF INDIA. 


No one is long at Bombay before making a run to 
Elephanta. I remember it was on a Sunday evening, 
though | could get no one to accompany me, which I 
was secretly very glad of, that I slipped away from a 
party, hired a bunder-boat, and, aided by a fresh wind 
from the south, skimmed up the harbour, dashed stem on 
the beach, and landed just below the spot where stood, 
but, I am sorry to say, no longer stands, the huge stone 
elephant from whence the island, in our nomenclature, 
has derived its title. This island, which is called by the 
natives Gara-poori, or Place of Caves, from two words 
in the Mahratta language, lies exactly six miles from 
Boimbay Castle, and five from the main shore of India ; 
it is between three and four miles in circumference, and 
is composed of two long hills, with a narrow and thickly- 
wooded valley running between them. 

The elephant stood about two hundred and fifty yards 
to the right of the landing place, on the side of one of 
the hills above mentioned, and not far froma ruined Por- 
tuguese edifice. Nothing could be more rudely sculp- 
tured than this figure, which possessed none of the grace- 
fulness of the living elephant, though in some of the 
sculptures in the cave temples of India that character is 
exceedingly well preserved. I was in much too great a 
hurry at my first visit to think of measuring or drawing 
this singular specimen of ancient Hindoo art ; but about 
a year afterwards, in company with Mr. William Erskine, 
of Bombay, complete sets of measurements of all his di- 
mensions were made, and I also took a sketch of the 
figure, then almost tottering to its fall. ‘The wood cut 


here inserted is from a drawing made on the spot, and, 
though slight, it conveys a pretty correct idea of the form 
and proportions of this celebrated figure. 
dimensions which we took are also given. 


Some of the 


enough to see it! 


In September 1814, before I left India, the head and 
neck dropped off, and the body shortly afterwards sunk 
down to the earth; so that, | fear, all traces of our old 
and much respected friend will by this time have disap. 
peared. For the sake of those who take an interest in 
these things, I am glad we bestirred ourselves in time, 


the Elephant, in all his bearings, is faithfully recorded in 
the first volume of the transactions of the Bombay Lite- 
rary Society. 
Captain Pyke, who wrote in 1712, exactly a hundred 
years before our visit, mentions that the Elephant carried 
a smaller one upon him; and Anquetil describes the 
young elephant as still existing in 1760. Niebuhr ob- 
serves, in 1764, that the Elephant had on its back some- 
thing which age had worn so much that it had become 
impossible to distinguish what it was. J perceive it 
asserted in a note of mine to Mr. Erskine’s account, that 
in 1813 the small figure on the top could not have been 
an elephant, but may have been a tiger! Thus it is, 
that the fewer and more indistinct the data we possess, 
_ more confidently we often pronounce upon a dubious 
act. 
After paying my respects to this celebrated figure, I 
set off as fast as I could run, to save the little daylight 
that was left; for the sun had set before we reached the 
island, and I was anxious to catch a glimpse of the caves. 
The panting guide toiled after me in vain, and | had 
well nigh lost myself in the jungle from the extremity of 
my impatience to secure at least one glance at the stu- 
pendous wonder which I knew to be close at hand. As 
I scampered along, a curious species of delusion came 
over me, which I have experienced on several other oc- 
casions not altogether dissimilar. I allude to those 
agitating moments when one is on the very edge of a 
discovery, and just about to witness in reality something 
upon which the mind’s eye has so long rested that its 
imaginative character has almost gained the ascendeney 
in our belief over its actual existence. Under such fan- 
tastic circumstances I have often become half afraid that 
some accident was still to occur to interfere with the ac- 
complishment of a purpose so long and ardently sought 
after ; and have felt as if some magical process were in 
action to carry the whole scene out of reach. 
I remember, in particuler, three other occasions when 
a very strong presentiment of this distracting nature 
haunted my mind, and rendered the period which pre- 
ceded the events any thing but agreeable. 
When summoned to Bonaparte’s ante-chamber, and 
told that “in two or three minutes the Emperor Napoleon 
would give me an audience,” this tormenting {feeling 
came fully into play. While waiting in this apartment, 
and listening to the creak of the mighty monarch’s shoes, 
I held my breath till I was well nigh suffocated, and 
trembled with a sort of dread that some untoward event 
would yet spring up to stand between me and a sight of 
him who had been so long the foremost man of all the 
world. 
I was less fortunate the next time, when under the 
influence of a similar dread of being thwarted in my wish. 
I had always a vehement desire to see and converse with 
Lord Byron ; and on being seized with an ague at Venice 
in 1818, I solicited and received the benefit of his friendly 
offices. But even then, when in communication with 
him by notes and messages, I had a strong feeling that 
I was never to be gratified by a sight of the noble poet 
himself. I once actually heard his voice in the neigh- 
bouring apartment, but was too unwell to admit him to 
the room, or even to raise my head. Still, I made cer- 
tain that, after all, I was to be disappointed—and so it 
proved. 
The third occasion was that of Niagara; and I re- 
member quite well having a still stranger fancy perplex- 
ing me then. I had an idea, very vague of course, and 
only floating about in my brain in the most evanescent 
style possible, that although ten minutes would suffice to 
bring the cataract in sight, I might perhaps not live long 
In my amxiety to secure the first 
possible glimpse, I gave my neck a twist by stretching 
it and bending it out of the window of the carriage, as 
we drove along the top of the perpendicular bank, over- 
hanging the river below the falls. 
The caves of Elephanta, indeed, have hardly preten- 


and that quite as minute an account as can be desired of 


above alluded to. But when I first visited India I was 
about fifteen years younger, and my blood was com- 
pletely on the boil with curiosity in all that related to the 
Eastern world. Neither did I find this high fever of 
orientalism ever subside while on the spot, or indeed 
since. On the contrary, the taste for Asiatic wonders 
guined fresh accessions with every new gratification, till 
at times I almost fancied I must have been struck by 
that wild culenture of the brain caused by the vertical 
rays of the tropical sun, which seems to turn the open 
sea into such beautilul green fields and fruited gardens, 
that the enchanted seaman is with difficulty prevented 
trom leaping overboard. 

However this may be, I am persuaded the unhappy 
guide who accompanied me into the great cave at Ele- 
vhanta thought me utterly bewitched. At all events, he 
speedily made a side move towards the opening, so as to 
secure his retreat, and there stood, with his arms folded 
on his breast, the Eastern attitude of respect, gazing with 
a mixture of fear and astonishment at the antics I cat, 
and the vehement shouts I sent forth on first getting 
sight of the gigantic triple head which forms the principal 
feature in this prodigious temple. 

As the night was falling rapidly, I could make no 
sketches, nor take any measurements of consequence. 
I, therefore, merely satistied myself that the distance 
trom the top of the nose to the bottom of the chin of the 
centre head was three feet and two inches, and that the 
length of the nose was one foot seven inches and a half. 
I also spanned several of the columns ; and easily ascer- 
tained the height of the roof, by means of a pole, to be 
about sixteen feet. 1 then scampered round the different 
compartments, or chapels, into which the cave is divided, 
till it was almost pitch dark, and, at last, tugged myself 
away from a scene which, nearly as much as any I think 
I have ever beheld, filled up the expectations previously 
formed of it. It is quite true, that nothing I now saw 
bore the smallest resemblance to what I had been led to 
expect from the numerous accounts I had read; but as 
the whole was much more interesting than had been 
looked for, there could be no reasonable complaint on 
that score. I had seen quite enough to show that there 
were many good days’ work before me, and came away 
fully resolved to return next morning, to devote myself 
exclusively to the cave, to cut al society, and even to 
give up the various objects of high and exciting interest 
connected with the famine at Bombay; in short, to forget 
every other thing but the caves of Elephanta. 

How little can we reckon upon such resolutions! It 
was hardly possible that any man could be more in earn- 
est than I then was, and yet it was upwards of a year 
afterwards before I again entered the cave, with which I 
had been so much enchanted as to swear I would not 
forsake it! The real truth is—and this | have learned 
by much actual experience in every quarter of the world 
—that the social living interests of good company, and 
the mutual communications of friendship between man 
and man, are, to my mind at least, vastly more attractive 
than the most curious objects of the inanimate world. 
I would almost back a pleasant dinner-party, or a promis- 
ing ball, against the greatest natural wonder, or even 
artificial curiosity, that art or nature ever turned out of 
hand ! 

It must be owned, that of all the lions of India, there 
are few to compare with the cave temples of Elephanta, 
which, from lying within less than one hour’s sail of the 
town of Bombay, form the scene of many a pleasure- 
party, a circumstance which ought to add considerably 
to the recommendation I have already given, that any 
person wishing to behokl at a glance all the wonders of 
the East, should select Bombay rather than any other 
place. The island of Elephanta lies only a few miles 
further up the harbour than the spot where the ships 
anchor off the fort ; and as large and cominodious boats, 
covered with awnings, are to be had at a minute’s warn- 

ing, nothing is so easy as to transport one’s self from 

the midst of the European society of the presidency, or 

from the bustle of the crowded native bazaar, into the 

most complete solitude. As the island is not inhabited, 

the traveller finds himself at once undisturbed amidst 

some of the oldest and most curious, or, at all events, 

most striking remains of the ancient grandeur of the 

Hindoos, which are any where to be met with. The 














Ft. In. 
Length from the forehead to the tail 13° 2 
Height ofthe head . ..... 74 
Circumference at the height of the 
shoulders. ........ 35 §& 
Circumference round the four legs . 32 0 
Breadth of the back. . . . . . 8 O 
Girth ofthe body. . . . . . . 20 0 
Length of the legs, from 5ft.to. . 6 0 
Circumference of ditto, from 6 feet 
i, a ee: a 
Length of the supporter . . . . 2 2 
Length of the tail (not seen in the 
above sketch) . . ..... 7 9 
Length ofthe trunk. . . . . . 710 
Remains of the right tusk. . . 0 11 
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sions to stand in the same group of wonders with those 


effect, I have no doubt, is considerably augmented by 
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{le unusual abruptness of the change from a scene of 
such particular bustle to entire stillness. 
There are many points of intrinsic local interest about 
Elephanta which rank it very high in the scale of curi- 
osity ; yet it is one of those wonders which, although it 
may far exceed in interest what we expect, necessarily 
baiiles anticipation. No drawing can represent it. Even 
a panorama, which, in the case of Niagara, [am con- 
vinced might convey to European senses most of the 
wonders of the great American cataract, could make 
nothing of Elephanta. The only device that could give 
a just conception of the form, size, colour, and so on, of 
these caves, would be a model of the full dimensions, 
similar to what Belzoni exhibited of a mummy pit in 
Egypt. But even such a gigantic work as the model 
supposed, though it might cntcrtain some folks, would 
prove but a poor speculation, I suspect, in London. Not 
two persons in every ten thousand of those who daily 
pass Charing Cross ever heard of this wonderful cave ; 
and if seduced into the show by the familiar influence 
of the name Elephanta, they would probably expect to 
see their old friend of Exeter "Change swallowing a 
bushel of rice at a mouthful, or picking up a needle with 
his trunk. 

Even were such a model, or exact copy of Elephanta 
to be examined by a person who really cared about such 
things, and had heard so much of the caves as to be in- 
terested in their details, the model would of necessity fail 
to produce on his mind the full effect of sceing the ori- 
ginal on the spot. he associations of place, and other 
circumstances, such as climate, scenery, and historical 
recollections, perhaps constitute the greater portion of 
such interest. What could the rattle of carriages out- 
side the brick walls containing a panorama of Elephanta 
furnish to the imagination, compared to the rustling of 
the monsoon through the branches of the mangoe, the 
banana, and the tamarind, or high aloft amongst the 
cocoa-nuts, and the flickering fan-shaped leaves of the 
brab-tree ! What ideas of time and place would be sug- 
gested by the presence of six or eight families of sober 
citizens, with their attendant swarms of little holyday 
cockneys, from the schools of Putney and Pentonville, 
compared to the bright fancies conjured up by the glow 
ofan Indian landscape, and the presence of numerous 
groups of Hindoos scattered on the grass, under the 
shade of some broad-leaved plantain, or, more appropriate 
still, 


another of 


“Reposing from the noon-tide sultriness, 
Couched among fallen columns,” 


of the great temple once held so sacred by every wor- 
shipper of Shiva and Shakti, though now desecrated, and 
half destroyed by the rude hands of their heretical con- 
querors. 

But although it be utterly hopeless to gain a just idea 
of Elephanta by other means than an actual visit, 1 must 
not be understood as saying any thing to depreciate 
panoramas of objects which fall within the range of that 
stupendous branch of the art. These paintings, are, in 
fact, the greatest possible allies to a traveller in his de- 
scriptions: witness the beautiful representation of Mad- 
ras now exhibiting in London, and painted by Mr. 
William Daniell, an artist who, from long residence in the 
East, has acquired the habit of feeling his subject so 
thoroughly, that the power of expressing it seems a sort 
of instinct. I certainly never beheld any thing compar- 
able to the taste and fidelity with which all that is cha- 
racteristic of Indian climate and scenery in general, and 
of the Madras variety of it in particular, not forgetting 
the magnificent surf, has been preserved in this exquisite 
panorama. It is very mortifying to think that in a few 
months this master-piece, in its way, will be painted 
over, and lost for ever. It is nearly hopeless, indeed, to 
expect that another such painter of oriental scenery as 
Daniell shall start up in our day ; end even if he did, it 
might not suit his views to paint panoramas, 

ifthe India House possessed a circular room of ade- 
quate dimensions, it would be well worthy of their mag- 
nificent style of doing things, to rescue and fix up this 
painting of Madras, in evidence to future times of the 
splendour of their rule in these days. Is there no rich 
old Indian, or nobleman, or wealthy patron of the fine 
arts in this country, who might be tempted to step for- 
ward to snatch from destruction a work of the highest 
order of excellence, and calculated to live for centuries, 
but which, merely for the value of the base canvass on 
which it is drawn, will ere long be daubed over to form 
a ground for another picture !* 

* Since the above observations were written, I have 
loarned with great satisfaction, from the distinguished 





CHAPTER XVI. 
SIR SAMUEL HOOD AND THE ALLIGATOR HUNT. 

As soon as the Volage was refitted, and her crew re- 
freshed, after our voyage from England of four months 
and a halt, we sailed from Bombay to the southward 
along the western coast of India; and having rounded 
Ceylon, at the extreme southwestern corner of which, Point 
de Galle, where we merely touched to land the govern- 
or’s despatches, we hauled up to the northward, and, af- 
ter twelve days’ passage, sailed into the beautiful harbour 
of ‘Trincomalee. ‘There, to my great joy, we found the 
commander-in-chief, Sir Samuel Hood; who, to my still 
greater joy, communicated that a vacancy had been kept 
open for me in his flag-ship, the Illustrious. Ina few 
minutes my traps were packed up, my commission made 
out, and I had the honour and the happiness of hailing 
myself a professional follower of one of the first officers 
in his majesty’s service. It is true, I was only fifth lieu- 
tenant of the ship, and not even fifth on the &dmiral’s 
list for promotion; for I came after a number of old ofti- 
cers who had served under Sir Samuel for many long 
years of patient, or rather impatient expectation. But 
ny first and grand purpose was attained, viz. that of get- 
ting fairly into the line of promotion; and for a time | 
did not fret much, or consider myself the most ill-used 
man in the service, merely because my chance of ad- 
vancement was very small, and remote. 

In capstans and other machines, there is a mechani- 
cal device with which every person is acquainted, term- 
ed a pall or catch, by which the work gained by the ef- 
fort last made shall be secured, and the machine prevent- 
ed from turning back again. Something of this kind 
takes place in life, particularly in naval life; and happy is 
the officer who hears the pall of his fortunes play “ click ! 
click !” as he rapidly spins up to the highest stations in his 
profession. Proportionately deep is the despair of the 
poor wretch who, after struggling and tugging with all 
his might at the weary windlass of his hopes, can never 
bring it quite far enough round to hear the joyous sound 
of the pall dropping into its birth! I well remember 
most of these important moments of my own life; and I 
could readily describe the ditferent sensations to which 
their successive occurrence gave rise, from the startling 
hour (thirty years ago) when my father first told me that 
my own request was now to be granted, for on the very 
next day I was to go to sea—up to that instant when the 
still more important and awful announcement met my 
ear, “Those whom God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder !” 

Nothing perhaps more distinctly characterises men 
than the different manner in which they behave on these 
occasions. One person acquiring fresh spirits from the 
consciousness of so much of |his fortunes being secured, 
plants his foot more firmly on the deck, and grasping 
the handspike anew, springs aloft to command by a still 
more vigorous effort of his strength, the next revolution 
of the windlass ; while another man, similarly circum- 
stanced, remains content with the first step gained. It 
is wrong, however, to say that he remains content, for 
there is no contentment in the sluggishness with which 
he waits till some one helps him to accomplish that pur- 
pose which he has not energy enough to attempt single- 
handed. In two words: the classes of people we are 
speaking of may be divided into taose who know how to 
avail themselves of the opportunities within their reach, 
and those who will not, or, at all events, who do not, 
screw up their courage to the sticking-place alluded to. 
There is a charming sea-song by Dibdin (that prince of 
nautical minstrels !) one part of which ofien came to my 
aid in scasons of professional despondency : 


“ So I seized the capstan-bar 
Like a true-hearted tar, 
And in spite of sighs and tears sung out, Yo heave ho.” 


“It is easy to be cheerful when one is successful,” 
saysa high authority; and there are “ few people who 
are not good-natured when they have nothing to cross 
them,” says another equally profound recorder of com- 
mon-places; but the secret of good fortune seems to lie 
far less in making the most of favourable incidents, or in 
submitting manfully to disastrous ones, than in studying 
how to fill up to advantage the long intervals between 
these great epochs in our lives. Perhaps, therefore, there 
is no point of duty which affords more scope for the talents 





artist himself, that although for the present he has taken 
down the Panorama of Madras, he has no intention of 
painting any thing else over it, but hopes, ere long, to 
exhibit it in a situation more casy of access than it ha 
hitherto oecupied. 








of a superior than the useful and cheerful employment 
of the heads and hands of his officers and people during 
these trying periods of inaction which occur in every 
service. Sir Samuel Hood possessed this faculty in 
wonderful degree, us he not only kept us all busy when 
there was nothing to be done, but contrived to make us 
happy and contented, though some of our prospects 
were poor enough in all conscience. My own, for ex. 
ample ; for I was placed at the tip of the tail of his long 
string of private followers ; and when the admiralty list 
came out, on which I had built so many beautiful cas. 
tles in the air, my poor name was not upon it at all. [| 
had not expected to be first or second, or even third; 
fourth I had reckoned upon as possible; fifth as proba. 
ble ; sixth as certain; so that my Lorror and disappoint. 
iment were excessive when this kindest of commanders. 
in-chief broke to me the fatal news, in the following cha. 
racteristic manner. 

A telegraphic signal had been made from the flag-staff 
at the admiral’s house to the ship, in these words: 

“Send Mr. Hall on shore, with a crow-bar, two pick. 
axes, and two spades.” 

All the way to the landing- place I puzzled myself with 
thinking what on earth could be the object of these tools ; 
little dreaming, good easy lieutenant! that I was so 
soon to dig the grave of my own hopes. The admiral 
received me at the door with his coat off; and holding 
out his remaining hand (his right arm was shot away 
in action,) he squeezed mine with even more than his 
wonted kindness. 

“ ] have been waiting for you with some impatience,” 
he said, “to be present at the hunt after a white ant’s 
nest, a sort of thing I know you like. These rogues, the 
Termites bellicosi, as I find the naturalists call them, 
have made their way into the house; and having carried 
their galleries up the walls and along the roof, have come 
down ii: great force upon a trunk of clothes, which they 
would have destroyed cntirely before night had I not 
caught sight of them. Now let us to work ; for I pro. 
pose to rip up the floor of the verandah, in order to fol- 
low their passages and galleries till I reach their nest, if 
it be a mile off; won’t this be a glorious piece of ser- 
vice ?” exclaimed the admiral, as he warmed himself by 
anticipating the chase. He could hardly have been 
more delighted, I am persuaded, had he been giving or- 
ders for a fleet under his command to bear down upon 
the enemy's line. Of course I failed not to feign or feel 
the enthusiasm of my commander-in-chief—a little of 
both, perhaps; for the utmost possible, or even conceiva- 
ble, familiarity of an admiral, will scarcely ever crack 
the ice of a licutenant’s reserve in his commander-in- 
chief’s presence. We may cherish and obey him, as 
much, or more, than any wife ever did, or promised to 
do, her spouse ; but I never yet saw a naval man, in uni- 
form or in plain clothes, on shore or afloat, sober or merry, 
that could, even in appearance, bring himself to take a 
liberty with one who, in times past—no matter how 
long—had once been his commanding officer. This 
truth is doubly, trebly true at moments of actual service ; 
and though Sir Samuel was all smiles and favour, stand- 
ing without his coat in the verandah with a crow-bar in 
his grasp, his bare breast and single arm exposed naked 
to the sea-breeze, then just beginning to puff at intervals 
over the low, red-hot isthmus or neck of land between 
the inner harbour and the eastern beach, I could not 
venture to do more than bow, and say I was much 
obliged to him for having so considerately thought of me 
at such a moment. 

“Oh!” cried he, apparently recollecting himself, “ but 
I have something else to show you, or rather to tell you, 
for I must not show it to you; though I fear it will not 
please you quite so much as the prospect of a white ant 
hunt. Here, Gigna,” called the admiral to his steward, 
who stood by with a tea-kettle of hot water ready to pour 
over the ants, “ put away that affair, which we shall not 
require this half hour yet; and hold this crow-bar while 
I step into the office with Mr. Hall.” 

“ It is of no use to mince the matter,” said the veteran, 
shutting the door, and turning to me with somewhat of 
the air which he might be supposed to have put on, had 
he been instructed from home to tell me that one or both 
my parents were dead; “it is no use to conceal the fact 
from you; but here is the admiralty list, just come to 
my hands, and your name, in spite of all you tell me of 
promises, verbal and written, is Nor on IT !” 

Had the admiral fired one of the flag-ship’s thirty-two 
pounders, double-shotted, down my throat, he could not 
have demolished more completely my bodily frame-work 
than this fatal announcement shattered to pieces the 
gilded crockery-ware of my fondest hopes. All the gay 


visions of command, and powor, and independence, in 
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tWwhich I had indulged my fancy during the voyage, 
vanished like the shadows of a dream I fain would recall, 
but could not. I stood at first quite stupified, and can 
remember nothing that passed for some minutes. As I 
recovered my scattered senses, however, I recollect gazing 
at the anchorage from the open window of the Admiralty 
House, near which we stood. The flag-ship then lay 
just off Osnaburgh Point, with her ensign, or, as it used 
to be called in old books, her ancient, the “meteor flag of 
England,” dropped in the calm, so perpendicularly from 
the gaff end, that it looked like a rope more than a flag ; 
while its reflection, as well as that of the ship herself, 
with every mast, yard, and line of the rigging, seemed, 
as it were, engraved on the surface of the tranquil pobdl, 
as distinctly as if another vessel had actually been in- 
verted and placed beneath. I have seldom witnessed so 
complete a calm. The sea-breeze, with which the shore 
had been refreshed for twenty minutes, had not as yet 
found its way into the recesses of the inner harbour, 
which, take it all in all, is one of the snuggest and most 
beautiful coves in the world. And such is the commodi- 
ous nature of this admirable port, that even the Illustri- 
ous, though a large 74 gun ship, rode at anchor in perfect 
security, within a very few yards of the beach, which at 
that spot is quite steep-to, and is wooded down to the 
very edge of the water. I gazed for some minutes, almost 
unconsciously, at this quiet scene, so different from that 
which was boiling and bubbling in my own distracted 
breast, and swelling up with indignation against some of 
my truest friends at home, whom I had such good reason 
to believe had either betrayed or neglected mc, maugre 
all sorts of promises. 

In the midst of my reverie—which the kind-hearted 
admiral did not interrupt—I observed the wind just 
touch the drooping flag; but the air was so light and 
transient, that it merely produced on it a gentle motion 
from side to side, like that of a pendulum, imitated in 
the mirror beneath, which lay as yet totally unbroken by 
the sea-breeze. Presently the whole mighty flag, after a 
faint struggle or two, gradually unfolded itself, and, 
buoyed up by the new-born gale, spread far beyond the 
gallant line-of-battle ship’s stern, and waved gracefully 
over the harbour. It is well known to nice observers of 
the human mind, that the strangest fancies often come 
into the thoughts at a moment when we might least ex- 
pect them; and though, assuredly, I was not then in a 
very poetical or imaginative humour, | contrived to shape 
out of the inspiring scene I was looking upon, a figure 
to soothe my disappointed spirit. As I saw the ensign 
uncurl itself to the wind, I said internally, “If 1 have 
but life, and health, and opportunity, I trust —for all the 
the bitterness of this disappointment—I shall yet contrive 
to unfold, in like manner, the flag of my own fortunes 
to the world.” 

Just as this magnanimous thought crossed my mind’s 
eye, the admiral placed his hand so gently on my shoul- 
der that the pressure would not have hurt a fly, and said, 
ina cheerful tone, “ Never mind this mishap, Master 
Hall ; every thing will come right in time; and if you 
only resolve to take it in the proper and manly temper, 
it may even prove all the better that this has happened. 
Nothing is without a remedy in this world; and I'll do 
what I can to make good this maxim in your case. In 
the mean time, however, come along, and help me to rout 
out these rascally white ants. Off coat, however, if you 
please ; for we shall have a tough job of it,” 

It cost us an hour’s hard work; for we had to rip up 
the planks along the whole of the verandah, then to shape 
a course across two cellars, or godongs, as they are called 
in the East, and finally the traverses of these singular 
animals obliged us to cut a trench to the huge hillock or 
nest, which rose to the height of five or six feet from the 
ground, in numberless shoots, like pinnacles round the 
roof of a Gothic church. We might have attacked them 
at head-quarters in the first instance, had we wished it; 
but the admiral chose to go more technically to work, 
and to sap up to his enemy by regular approaches. In 
this way we had the means of sceing the principles 
upon which these ants proceed in securing themselves at 
every step of their progress by galleries or covered ways, 
which, though extremcly feeble, are sufficiently strong to 
keep off the attacks of every other kind of ant. It is 
curious enough, that although the white ant be the most 
destructive of its species, it is said to be, indiv‘dually, by 
far the weakest, and cannot move a step without the 
artificial protection of the galleries it constructs as it goes 
along : just as the besiegers of a fortification secure them- 
selves in their trenches and zigzags. 

We now brought our spades into play ; and having cut 
the hill across, laid open the secrets of these most curious 


ant, the mother of millions of her race, a most enormous 
personage to be sure, nearly four inches long, and as 
thick as a man’s finger, with a head not bigger than that 
of a bee, but a body such as I have described, filled with 
eggs, which continually rolled out like a fluid from a 
reservoir. Never shall I forget the shout of rapture 
which the gallant admiral sent over half the harbour, as 
he succeeded in gaining the object of his labour.* 

There are some men who go about every thing they un- 
dertake with all their hearts and souls, and this great offi- 
cer was one of those. He did nothing by halves and quar- 
ters, like so many other men. The greatest deeds of 
arms, or the most trivial objects of passing amusement, 
engrossed his whole concentrated attention for the time. 
He was equally in earnest when holding out examples of 
private generosity, or lending the heartiest and kindest 
encouragement even to the least distinguished of his fol- 
lowers, as when performing acts of the highest public 
spirit, or making the greatest sacrifices to what he con- 
sidered his duty. Every thing, in short, that he did, or 
thought, or uttered, bore the stamp of the same peculiar 
impress of genuine zeal. So eminently exciting, and 
even fascinating, was this truly officer-like conduct, that 
even those who had served under him the longest often 
wondered at the extent of their own exertions when 
roused by his example, and were led almost to believe 
that his very look had something stimulating in it which 
actually gave fresh vigour to their arms as well as to their 
thoughts. With all this, he was the gentlest of the gen- 
tle, and accomplished all he undertook without apparent 
effort, or the least consciouscess that what he was doing 
was remarkable. 

I remember an instance of his skill in the small way. 
One morning, near the spot where he headed the storm- 
ing-party against the white ants, a working party of the 
crew of the Illustrious had commenced constructing a 
wharf before the dock-yard. The stones of which this 
platform or landing-place was to be built were, by Sir 
Samuel Hood’s orders, selected of very large dimensions; 
so much so, that the sailors came at last to deal with a 
mass of rock so heavy, that their combined strength 
proved unequal to moving it beyond a few inches towards 
its final position at the top of one corner. ‘The admiral 
sat on his horse looking at the workmen for some time, 
occasionally laughing and occasionally calling out direc. 
tions, which the baftled engineers could by no means 
apply. At length his excellency the commander-in- 
chief became fidgety, and having dismounted, he 
tried to direct them in detail: but never a bit would 
the stone budge. Finally, losing all patience, he leaped 
from the top of the bank, and roared out, in a voice 
of reproach and provocation, “Give me the crow- 
bar!” Thus armed, he pushed the officers and men to 
the right and left, while he insisted upon having the 
whole job to himself, literally, single-handed. He first 
drove the claws of the instrument well under the edge 
of the stone then placed with his toe a small iron pin on 
the ground under the bar and across its length, to act as 
a fulcrum, or shoulder. When all things were carefully 
adjusted to his mind, he slipped his hand to the upper 
end of the lever, and weighing it down, gave what he 
called “ life” to the huge stone, which just before half-a 
dozen strong men had not been able to disturb. Sure 
enough, however, it now moved, though only about half 
an inch, towards its intended resting-place. At each 
prize or hitch of the bar, the rock appeared to advance 
farther, till, after five or six similar shifts, it was finally 
lodged in the station prepared for it, where, I doubt not, 
it rests to this day, and may occupy for centuries to 
come. 

I need scarcely say that the admiral himself was de- 
lighted with his triumph, or that his provocation against 
the men subsided at each successful march of the stone, 
till, at length, when the operation was completed, he 
flung.down the bar, and called out tothe grinning party, 
but with infinite good humour, “ There ! you hay-making, 
tinkering, tailoring fellows, that’s the way to move a 
stone—when you know how!” 

In fact, no officer I have ever served with, better 
“ knew how,” not only himself to do every thing “ that 
might become a man,” but how to stimulate others to do 
so, likewise; or, if need should be, as in this instance of the 
corner-stone, to instruct them practically. What is inte- 
resting, however, and still more important in every way, 





*See an exceedingly interesting account of the Termes 
bellicosus, or white ant, in Shaw’s Zoology, vol. vi., taken 
chiefly from the Philosophical Transactions for the year 
1781.—Also in Rennie’s History of Insects, republished 
by Lilly, Wait & Co. of Boston, one of the most enter- 





of all the ant tribe. At last we reached the great queen 





taining books on natural history in the language.— Ed. 


he never lost sight of his own true dignity, or weakened 
his personal or his official authority, by any such conde- 
scensions. On the contrary, both appeared only to be 
enhanced by familiarities which such a mind alone could 
safely trust itself with, and which, from their being to- 
tally devoid of affectation, were always suitable to his 
character, and appropriate to the circumstances as weil 
persons in whose favour they were granted. ‘This unre- 
served freedom of manner, an officer less gifted by nature, 
or not so thoroughly master of his business in all its branch- 
es, could hardly have indulged in; but in Sir Samuel 
Hood’s kands it became an instrument of great import- 


every officer and man under him to his purpose, which, 
I need scarcely add, was synonymous with the public 
good. 

The loss of such a man to the country at large, and to 
the naval service in particular, was in many respects 
irreparable; for although his example must ever dwell 
deeply engraven on the minds of those who knew him 
personally, he carried away with him to his early grave 
very much which no instruction could impart, no memory 
supply, nor indeed any eulogium do justice to. I allude 
chiefly to that rare combination of talents and _protes- 
sional experience, welded together by the’ highest public 
spirit, animated to useful action by the most ardent zcal 
which perhaps ever possessed an officer. 

Fortunately for me, however, Sir Samuel Hood's death 
did not occur till more than two years after I reached 
India. Owing to his kindness, I was enabled to visit 
the interior of the peninsula of Hindoostan on two differ- 
ent occasions, and likewise to perform a journey of more 
than a thousand miles on the island of Java. Before 
touching on these extensive themes, I must give a short 
account of an alligator-hunt, at a place called Nellivelley, 
near Trincomalee, got up for the admiral’s express 
amusement, and performed by a corps of Malays in the 
British service, the Ist Ceylon regiment. 

Very early in the morning of the 22d of September, the 
party, which consisted of several ladies and a large pro- 
portion of red coats and blue coats, were summoned from 
their beds to set forth on this expedition. ‘The admiral, 
as usual, was up, dressed and on horseback, long before any 
of the rest of the company, whom he failed not to scold 
or to quiz, as they severally crept out of their holes, rub- 
bing their eyes, and very much doubting whether the 
pleasures of the sport were likely to compensate for the 
horrible bore of early rising. In other countries the 
hour of getting up may be left to choice ; in India, when 
any thing active is to be done, it isa matter of necessity; 
for after the sun has gained even a few degrees of alti- 
tude, the heat and discomfort, as well as the danger of 
exposure, become so great, tliat all pleasure is at an end. 


exercise in the East very inconvenicntly, and introduces 
modifications which help in no slight degree to give a 
distinctive character to Indian manners. 

As there was little risk of being too late on any party 
of which Sir Samuel Hood took the lead, the day had 
scarcely begun to dawn when we all cantered up to the 
scene of action. ‘The ground lay as flat as a marsh 
for many leagues; here and there the plain was spotted 
with small stagnant lakes, connected together by slug- 
gish streams, or canals, scarcely moving over beds of 
mud, between banks fringed with a rank crop of drag- 
gled weeds, and giving birth to clouds of mosquitoes. 
The chill atmosphere of the morning felt so thick and 
clammy, it was impossible for the most confident in his 
own strength and health not to think of agues, jungle 
fevers, and all the hopeful family of malaria. ‘The hardy 
native soldiers, who had occupied the ground during the 
night in despite of the miasmata, were drawn up to re. 
ceive the admiral ; and a very queer guard of honour they 
formed. The whole regiment had stripped off their 
uniform and every other stitch of clothing, save a pair 
of short trousers, and a kind of sandal. In place of a 
firelock each man bore in his hand a slender pole about 
six feet in length, to the extremity of which was attached 
the bayonet of his musket. His only other weapon was 
the formidable Malay crease, a sort of dagger or small 
edition of the waving two-cdged sword with which the 
angel Michael is armed in Raphael's picture of the Ex- 
pulsion of our First Parents from Paradise. 

Soon after the commander-in-chict came to the ground 
the regiment was divided into two main parties, and a 
body of reserves. The principal columns, facing, one to 
the right, the other to the left, proceeded to occupy differ- 
ent points in one of those slugglish canals I have already 
mentioned, connecting the lakes, or pools, scattered over 
the plain. ‘These detachments, being stationed about a 





mile from one another, enclosed an interval where, from 


ance, and invariably turned the heartiest exertions of 


This circumstance limits the hours of travelling and of 
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some peculiar circumstances known only to the Malays, 
(who are passionately fond of this sport,) the alligators 
were sure to be found in great numoers. ‘The troops 
formed themselves across the canal in three parallel lines, 
ten or tweive feet apart; but the men in each line stood 
side by side, merely leaving room enough to wield their 
pikes. The canal may have been about four or five feet 
deep in the middle of the streain, if stream it may be 
called, which scarcely moved at all. ‘The colour of the 
water when undisturbed was a shade between ink and 
coffee ; but no sooner had the triple line of Malays set 
themsclves in motion, and the mud got stirred up, than 
the consistence and colour of the fluid became like those 
of pease-soup. 

On every thing being reported ready, the soldiers 
planted their pikes before them in the mud, and, if I re- 
collect right, each man crossing his neighbour’s weapon, 
and at the word “march” away they all started in full 
ery, sending forth a shout, or warwhoop, sufficient to 
curdle the blood of those on land, whatever effect it may 
have had on the inhabitants of the deep. As the two 
divisions of the invading army, starting from opposite 
ends of the canal, gradually approached each other in 
pretty close column, screaming and yelling with all their 
souls, and striking their pikes deep in the slime before 
them, the startled animals naturally retired towards the 
unoccupied centre. Generally speaking, the alligators, 
or crocodiles, (for I believe they are very nearly the same,) 
had sense enough to turn their long tails upon their as- 
sailants, and to scuttle off as fast as they could towards 
the middle part of the canal. But every now and then, 
one of the terrified monsters, either confused by the 
sound, or provoked by the prick of a pike, or mystified 
by the turbid nature of the stream, floundered backwards, 
and, by retreating in the wrong direction, broke through 
the first, second, and even third line of pikes. ‘This, 
which would have been any thing but an amusement to 
unpractised hands, was the pertection of sport to the 
delighted Malays. A double circle of soldiers was 
speedily formed round the wretched aquatic who had 
presumcd to pass the barricr. By means of well-direct- 
ed thrusts with numberless bayonets, and the pressure of 
some dozens of feet, the poor brute was often fairly driven 
beneath his native mad. When once there, his enemies 
half choked and half spitted him, till at last they put an 
end to his miserable days in regions quite out of sight, 
and in a manner as inglorious as can well be conceived. 

For the poor denizens of the pool, indeed, it was the 
choice between Scylla and Charybdis with a vengeance ; 
and | am half ashamed to acknowledge the savage kind 
of delight with which we stood on the banks, and saw 
the distracted creatures rushing from one attack right 
into the jaws of another. ‘The Malays, in their ecstasy, 
declared that the small fry from one side rushed down 
the throats of the big ones whom they met flying in the 
opposite direction. But this seems very questionable, 
though positively asserted by the enraptured natives, 
who redoubled their shouts as the plot thickened, and the 
two bodies of troops, inarching trom opposite quarters, 
drew within a hundred yards of each other. The inter- 
aiediate space was now pretty well crowded with alliga- 
tors, swimming about in the utmost terror; at times 
diving below, and anon showing their noses well plaster- 
ed with mud high above the surface of the dirty stream ; 
or oceasionally making a furious bolt in sheer despair 
right at the phalanx of Malays. On these occasions half- 
a-dozen of the soldiers were often upset, and their pikes 
either broken or twisted out of their hands, to the infinite 
amusement of their companions, who speedily closed up 
the broken ranks, as if their comrades had been shot 
down in battle. ‘lhe killed were none, but the wounded 
many; yet no man flinched in the least. 

The perfection of the sport appeared to consist in de- 
taching a single alligator from the rest, surrounding and 
attacking him separately, and spearing him till he was 
almost dead. ‘The Malays then, by main strength, fork- 
ed him aloft, over their heads, on the end of a dozen 
pikes, and, by a sudden jerk, pitched the conquered mon- 
ster far on the shore. As the alligators are amphibious, 
they kept to the water no longer than they found they 
had an advantage in that element; but as the period of] 
the final melée approached, on the two columns of their 
enemy closing up, the moysters lost all discipline, floun- 
dered, and ploutered up the weedy banks, scuttling away 
to the right and left, helter-skelter, % Sauve qui peut!” 
eeemed to be the fatal watch-word for their total rout. 
That prudent cry would, no doubt, have sayed many of 
them, as it has saved other vanquished forces, had not 
the Malays judiciously placed beforehand their reserve 
on each side of the river to receive the distracted fugi- 
tives, who, bathed in mud, and half dead with terror, but 


still in a prodigious fury, dashed off at right angles from 
the canal, in hopes of gaining the shelter of a swampy 
pool overgrown with reeds and bulrushes, but which, alas 
for most of the poor beasts, they were never doomed to 
reach. ‘The concluding battle between these retreating 
and desperate alligators and the Malays of the reserve 
was formidable enough. Indeed, had not the one party 
been fresh, the other exhausted, one confident, the ether 
broken in spirit, it is quite possible that the crocodiles 
might have worsted the pirates, as the Malays are called 
in every other part of the world but the East, where they 
are generally admitted to be as good a set of people as 
any of their neighbours. 

It is needless to say, that while all this was going on, 
our gallant Admiral, Sir Samuel Hood, was a pretty busy 
spectator. His eagle eye glanced along the canal, and 
at a moment took in the whole purport of the campaign. 
As the war advanced, and sundry small affairs of out- 
posts took place, we could see his face flushing with 
delight. But when the first alligator was cast headlong 
and gasping at his feet, pierced with at least twenty 
pike wounds, and bristled with half a dozen fragments 
of these weapons fractured in the onslaught, the whole 
plain rung with his exclamation of boyish delight. 
When the detachments closed in upon their prey, and 
every moment gave birth to some new prodigy of valour, 
or laid a whole line of the Malay soldiers prostrate on the 
muddy stream, like so many nine-pins, I verily believe, 
that if none of his own people had been present, the adini- 
ral would have seized a pike himself, and jumped into the 
thickest of the fight, boots, sword, cocked hat, and all! 
As it was, he kept himself close to the banks, and rival- 
led the best Malay amongst them in yelling and cheering 
on the forces to their duty. ‘This intensity of eagerness 
had well nigh proved rather awkward for his excellency’s 
dignity, if not his safety; for, in spite of the repeated 
warnings of the English officers of the regiment, who 
knew trom former hunts what was sure to happen event- 
ually, the admiral persisted in approaching the edge of 
the canal as the final act of the alligators’ tragedy com- 
menced. And as we, his poor officers, were, of course, 


‘| obliged to follow our chief into any danger, a consider- 


able party of us found ourselves rather awkwardly placed 
between the reserve of Malays already spoken of and the 
canal, just as the grand rush took place at the close of 
the battle. If the infuriated ciocodiles had only known 
what they were about, and had then brought their long 
sharp snouts, and still harder tails, into play, several of 
his majesty’s officers might have chanced to find them. 
selves Ina scrape. As it was we were extremely near 
being wedged in between the animals’ noses and the 
pikes and creases of the wild Malays. It was difficult, 
indeed, to say which of the two looked at that moment 
the most savage—the triumphant natives or the flying 
troop of alligators wallopping away from the water. 





Many on both sides were wounded, and all, without ex- 
ception, covered with slime and weeds. Some of our 
party were actually pushed over, and fell plump in the 
mud, to the very provoking and particular amusement of 
the delighted admiral, whose superior adroitness enabled 
him to avoid such an undignified catastrophe, by jump- 
ing first on one side and then on the other, in a manner 
which excited both the mirth and the alarm of his com- 
pany; though, of course, we took good care rather to 
laugh with our commander-in-chief than at him. 

I forget the total number of alligators killed, but cer- 
tainly there could not have been fewer than thirty or 
forty. The largest measured ten feet in length, and four 
feet girth, the head being exactly two feet long. Besides 
these great fellows, we caught, alive, a multitude of little 
ones, nine inches long, many of which we carried back 
to Trincomalee. Half-a-dozen of these were kept in tubs 
of water at the admiralty house for many days; the rest 
being carried on board, became great favourites amongst 
the sailors, whose queer taste in the choice of pets has 
already been noticed. . se 

——— 
CHAPTER XVII. 
PIC-NIC PARTY IN THE CAVE OF ELEPHANTA. 


From Trincomalee we sailed back again to Bombay, 
the only port in India possessing docks sufficiently capa- 
cious, and a harbour commodious enough for so large a 
ship as the Illustrious. This was the second visit I paid 
to that most interesting of all the presidencies. On two 
subsequent occasions I had even better opportunities of 
making myself acquainted with its merits ; for I had by 
that time made two extensive journeys across the coun- 
try, and, of course, become more or less familiar with 





various oriental topics. Nevertheless, Bombay continues 





to hold its ground as the place best worth seeing of any 
spot I have visited in India. 

The fascinations of society at Bombay, in the particu. 
lar circle to whose intimacy I had the happiness to be 
admitted on these occasions, were certainly very great; 
and, in a pretty exiensive experience since, I have hardly 
found them matched. To think of studying, to any good 
purpose, the mouldering antiquities of the Hindoos, or of 
speculating with spirit on the manners and customs of 
the existing generation of the natives, while the conver. 
sation of such specimens of my own ccuntry folks lay 
within reach, was totally out of the question. And this 
feeling being shared by all the party, it was considered a 
most brilliant idea to unite the two sources of interest in 
one expedition. 

“Why should we not,” said one of the ladies, (who, 
alas! is now no more,) “ why should we not make a 
regular expedition in a body to Elephanta? not for a 
mere visit of an hour or two, but to remain a week or 
ten days, during which we might examine the caves at 
leisure, draw them, describe them, and, in short, perform 
such a course of public antiquarian services as were 
never before undertaken ?” 

The notion was eagerly caught up by the company; 
one of whom, an officer of the engineers, called out, 

“ ]’ll send over a couple of tents, to be pitched before 
the mouth of the cave ; one for the ladies, the other for 
the attendants and kitchen, while the gentlemen may 
pick out the softer bits of pavement within the cave to 
spread their beds on.” 

“Tl send cooks!” cried another. 

“T'll be the caterer of our mess,’’ shouted a third, 
“and take care of the commissariat department. 

“ And I,” said a gentleman, who alone of all the party 
now lingers on the spot, though it is nearly twenty years 
since those merry days, “ I shall see that you have wine 
enough, and plenty of Hodgson’s pale ale.” 

All were eager to be of use, and nothing was thought 
of but making arrangements. We hired bunder boats, 
or native launches, to transport the heavy baggage, the 
tents, tables, and victuals; while it fell to my lot to pro- 
vide smaller and faster-moving boats, called gigs, for the 
accommodation of the ladies. We passed over in de- 
tachments; some early in the morning; and others, 
whose business kept them in the fort, later in the after- 
noon ; but in the course of a couple of days we were all 
established close to the scene of operations, and ready to 
commence working in earnest. 

When I come to describe the method of travelling in 
India, it will not seem surprising how readily we made 
ourselves comfortably at home on the island of Elephanta. 
Most of the gentlemen slept actually within the cave, 
either boxed up in their palankeens, or on matrasses, 
which they spread in the little niches or chapels carved 
out of the living rock on the sides of the cavern. 

The first day was passed in rambling up and down 
the aisles, if they may be so called, of this wonderful ca- 
thedral, which the Hindoos of past ages had hewn out 
of the solid stone. The sculptures on the wall being va- 
ried in every possible way, within the fantastic limits of 
their extravagant theology, the effect was almost bewil- 
dering to those who viewed this wild scene for the first 
time. Even to those who had witnessed it once or twice 
before, it was impressive in a degree very difficult to de- 
scribe. ‘The imagination of a new comer like myself was 
carried back irresistibly to dark periods of traditional 
history, where every thing appeared nearly as vague and 
indistinct as the recollection of a fairy tale. ‘To those, 
again, who had studied the subject long, and made them- 
selves acquainted not only with the religion of the na- 
tives, but with their peculiar style of representing their 
gods, the cave of Elephanta offered a rich feast of 
research; and there could be heard from time to time, 
loud expressions of delight trom these adepts in the sci- 
ence of oriental autiquarianism, when they lighted upon 
any group particularly fertile in characteristic attributes 
of the deities they were in quest of. 

Towards the end of the day, the party, which had 
hung together more or less during the morning, fell to 
pieces. Some of the gentlemen straggled into the jun- 
gle to catch a shot at a parrot or a monkey ; while others, 
exhausted with the closeness of the cave, and the labour 
of climbing up to examine the details, stretched them- 
selves in the shade, under the fly, as it is called (or roof,) 
of a large tent, beneath which the air passed freely 
along, in consequence of the canvass walls being remov- 
ed. For my own part, I could hardly detach myself for 
more than a few minutes at a time from the temple, but 
wandered backwards and forwards, with a restless kind 
of impatience of my own ignorance, which was rather 
aggravated than relieved by the snatches of explanation 
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won from more experienced orientalists. During the 
whole time of dinner I could think of nothing but the 
indistinct figures on the dark walls which enclosed us 
on three sides; and I stole away from table as soon as I 
could, to regale myself with this antiquarian banquet, 
till the night closed in. I then tried a walk in the open 
air, but felt the chill land-wind, breathing through the 
damp underwood, afford only a deceitful kind of refresh. 
ment which soon passed away, and left my brow throb- 
bing and feverish with the intense excitement of the 
day. My companions declared themselves sick of the 
cave; and as I could talk of nothing else, I was no so- 
ciety for them, nor they for me, so off 1 slipped very 
early to my cot, spread in one of the little recesses 


already mentioned, lying on the left or eastern side of 


the principal excavation. Without taking off my cloths, 
1 threw myself down, and in the course of a few minutes, 
as I imagined, fell asleep. 

It is the fashion in India to burn a lamp in every 
sleeping apartment; not a vulgar rushlight, enclosed, as 
in England, in a wretched case of perforated tin, like a 
stable lantern, but a small bright flame rising from a 
classical-shaped bronze vessel, worthy of Etruria, filled 
with oil expressed either from the cocoa-nut or the 
sesamé, and as clear as crystal. 
this oriental custom of burning a light in the bed-cham- 
ber, I could never learn exactly. Some persons allege 
that it affords a protection from the snakes which are 
said to prevail in those regions; though I never had the 
furtune to see a single one of them in all the different 
journeys I made across the continent and islands of In- 
dia. Whatever be the cause, the practice is so univer- 
sal, that our servants, who in that country are the most 
perfect machines imaginable, continued, even in the 
cave, to place lights by our bed-sides, as a matter of 
course. A thousand such lamps, however, as were 
flickering on the stone floor of our huge apartment, 
would have served very feebly to illuminate even the 
small portion of the gorgeous temple which [ then occu- 
nied. 

After lying asleep for some time, as I thought, I either 
awoke, or believed I did, and, on looking round, was not 
a little startled to find myself alone in such a strange 
place, of the real nature of which I had but an obscure 
recollection. The solitary lamp appeared to have gained 
far more power, for the whole cave now seemed as light 
as if the sun had been shining into it. On turning 
round to discover where I could possibly have got to, and 
looking up, I beheld, with a feeling of indistinct alarm, 
and of much uncertainty as to the reality or visionary 
nature of what I was gazing upon,a huge figure, half 
male and half female. I remembered, that during the 
morning we had been told by one of the learned folks of 
our party, that in the Hindoo mythology such a monster 
was to be found, with the jaw-breaking name of Ardhanar- 
Ishwar. As I strained my eyes to examine this fantas- 
tic figure, | asked myself over and over again whether 
I could be awake or was still asleep. ‘The toaming cups 
of Hodgson’s pale ale, and the ruby-coloured nectar of 
Chateau Margaux, at a pretty late dinner, may possibly 
have helped this mystification, while they certainly took 
nothing from the interest of the dream, if dream it were. 
The gigantic image at which I was looking, though at 
first it seemed detached and in motion, appeared, on 
closer examination, to be sculptured in high relief on the 
hard rock of the mountain. ‘This strange hermaphrodite 
seemed gifted with four arms, (which is one of those 
clumsy devices by which the Hindoo artists seek to con- 
vey an idea of power,) and standing not quite erect, but 
inclining a little, with the foremost of its right arms 
resting on the hump of the famous Nundi, the bull of 
Shiva, on which it is the fancy of this double-sexed god 
occasionally to ride. The right side of the figure appear- 
ed to be male, the left female; and it is singular how 
much this distinction was preserved in all respects. ‘The 
two sides of the cap seemed different, the right present- 
ing the crescent of Shiva, and the female side of the cap 
being trimmed with curls rising over it, while the male 
side appeared to be ornainented by a string of knobs, or 
beads. The ear-rings were different, and on the left, or 
female side, there hung two; one of them a bali, or jewel 
for the upper part of the ear, the other a large ring; 
while the male side carried one only, and the ear being 
lengthened and stretched downwards towards the shoul- 
der. The armlets, also, appeared different; the two 
right or male arms being both encompassed by a thin 
metal bar, unjoined at the ends (a common ornament in 
the east,) and the left, or female arms, encircled by a 
broader ornament. Each of the right-hand wrists was 
clasped by one ornament, the left by two bracelets. The 


What is the origin of 


a ring on the little finger. ‘The inner left hand, which 
was also unbroken, carried two rings; one on the little 
finger, the other on the middle finger. The inner right 
hand held the snake called cobra di capella, the head of 
which rose aloft as if listening to the figure. ‘The outer 
right hand rested on the horn of the bull, while the elbow 
was placed on the hump. Both the serpent and the bull 
Nundi marked out the god Shiva. From the left breast of 
this curious figure being that of a female, and from its be- 
ing single, the idea has arisen that the intention was to 
represent an Amazon. But this is clearly a mistake. And 
indeed the same distinction of the sexes observed between 
the appearance of the right and left sides of the principal! 
figure extend to all the others in this very curious com- 
partment of the cave; those attendants on the right hand 
of Ardnari belonging to Shiva, those on the left to his 
wife Parvati. Long before I could get half through this 
catalogue of attributes of the celebrated double-sexed 
Hindoo deity, the lamp began once more to burn blue, 
the figures on the wall faded gradually away from my 
sight, and, in spite of every effort to continue the obser- 
vations, I dropped again on my pillow fast asleep. Dur- 
ing the whole of our stay at Elephanta, 1 was never 
afterwards troubled with such visions, for the labours 
and amusements, to say nothing of the festivities of our 
glorious and patent pic-nic, disposed all the party to good 
sound sleep. 

At first we sat rather confusedly to work, without 
much discipline, in our examination of the cave; but as 
the task was extensive, and we had undertaken to do it 
properly, some systematic arrangement became abso- 
lutely necessary. Mr. William Erskine had agreed, 
with the assistance of his friends, to draw up the account 
of the cave, and we placed ourselves under his orders as 
the captain, or chief. The description which was pro- 
duced by this united service, is by far the most exact 
and minute that has ever been made of Elephanta, and 
was afterwards published in the Bombay Transactions, 
vol. i. These details undoubtedly owe most of their in- 
terest to the skill and taste with which the accomplished 
writer has arranged them ; but as he always very disin- 
terestedly considered his account as the joint property of 
the party who aided his researches, I have not scrupled, 
in speaking of the caves, to borrow frecly from materials 
which I helped to collect. 

His first assistant (the original proposer of the scheme) 
was a lady of high qualifications as an artist; nota mere 
fashionable screen-sketcher and murderer of the pictur- 
esque, but a regular painter, trained by long study, and 
under the influence of good taste. It is grievous to think 
that so much worth, and beauty, and talents, and such 
extensive knowledge, should so soon have sunk into the 
grave; and the smart is, indeed, very bitter which ac. 
companies such recollections, when we feel that they are 
taken away from us for ever. Perhaps there has very 
seldom existed any person whose loss has been so truly 
regretted by the circle of her friends, on account of the 
hopeless difficulty of supplying her place. As it was at 
all times a piece of good fortune to find one’s self in the 
same party with this charming person, even when it was 
left to the chapter of accidents to provide opportunities 
of conversation, it was considered the greatest of all pos- 
sible catches to secure her companionship for so many 
days, and in such a place as Elephanta. 

Our master of the ceremonies very judiciously fixed 
his principal hand and eye before the celebrated triple 
head, the most remarkable by far in all the cave. A 
large mat was spread on the ground, with a table and 
drawing apparatus in the middle of it, near which there 
was left ample room for the fair artist’s host of merry 
children to romp and roll about on. Near this spot was 
also placed the easy chair of her eccentric, but accom- 
plished and highly informed husband, who refused to un- 
dertake any part of the hard work, but quizzed the whole 
of us unmercifully for the useless, or, as he called it, idle 
labour we were bestowing on the cave. This gentleman, 
who was a great experimental agriculturist, as well as 
t ical political economist, in short, what may be 
called a philosopher of all work, was worth any money 
on such a pic-nic as this. His knowledge of the world, 
and his talents in the art of conversation, though of the 
first order, were still subordinate to the boundless inge- 
nuity of his fancy, by which any thing and every thing 
could be made to fit the most incongruous phases of his 
arguments. Ifin his whole composition there had been 
a spark of ill-nature, such singular powers of adapting 
facts to fancies, and such carnestness in driving his 
points home, would have rendered him the most supreme 
of all bores, in or out of a cave; but, fortunetely, for the 
Elephanta company, the matchless sweetness of his dis- 





inner right hand, which was in good preservation, bore 





position, his thorough good-breeding, his delight in all 


the amiable parts of our nature, and bis constant readi- 
ness to oblige and be obliged, carved him out as the 
beau ideal of an ally on such an cecasion. Many a time 
and oft the old cavern rung with peals of jolly mirth, 
and called us from our various holes and corners, to en- 
joy the witty sallies of this most amusing of persons, 
whose endless good-humoured jokes, and queer views of 
things, were always cracking and sparkling round the 
drawing party before the principal compartment of the 
temple. 

We took our breakfast and dinner at a long table, 
spread much nearer the mouth of the cave, that we 
might enjoy, not only the light of day, and the cool clear 
air of the sea-breeze, but such peeps of the distant ghauts 
and otLer parts of the landscape, seen across the upper 
parts of the beautiful bay, as we could catch through 
the foliage. Of course, we kept far enough back to es 
eape the fierce glare of the sky, which in those climates 
sends down, especially when it is clouded, the treache- 
rous influence of the sun’s indirect rays in a manner 
almost as troublesome, though not quite so fatal, as his 
full blaze of light. Jt may be worth while to mention, 
that we never allowed beef in any shape or way to ap- 
proach our board; for although the temple of Elephanta 
has for centuries been desecrated, and, consequently, is no 
longer used by the Hindoos, there still hangs about this 
splendid monument a certain degree of sanctity in the 
eyes of the poor natives, which it would be cruel not to 
respect. Accordingly, one of the most beautiful rounds 
of beef that ever was pickled, received orders to march 
off the island, without any consideration for the wants 
and wishes of two or three gourmands of the party, 
whose self-denial proved no match for their appetite, and 
whose respect for these imaginary feclings of the natives 
became equal to zero, as the algebraists say. It afforded 
some consolation, however, to these disappointed mem. 
bers of the pic-nic, to observe the boundless delight with 
which our native attendants carried away the unspeaka- 
ble abomination of the round of beef. The cow and 
bull, in every shape, are held sacred by the Hindoos ; 
and even those castes who object to no other meat, would 
much rather die than taste that of an ox. 

I was once gravely assured, that in the penal codes of 
Hindoostan, it is set down as a crime of greater magnitude 
for a man to jump over a cow than to kill his own mother! 
—a strangely fantastic classification, surely. Until I heard 
of this singular law, I certainly had no more thoughts of 
committing one of these crimes than the other; but, ever 
after receiving this curious piece of information, I could 
never sec a cow reposing in a meadow without feeling a 
perverse desire to make a run and leap over her. I actu- 
ally ventured to try the experiment once in the Green 
Park, and was very nearly paying the penalty of my Hin- 
doo sacrilege, for the good lady (I mean the cow,) aston- 
ished at the proceeding, tossed up her head, and all but 
spitted me on her horns. 

Since the above statement was written, I have dis. 
covered that [ was entirely in error as to the Hindoo 
superstition above alluded to. Nevertheless, I let the 
paragraph stand, as it affords a pretty fair specimen of 
the manner in which a raw traveller, poking about 
greedily and indisercetly in search of what he calls cha- 
racteristic information, may sometimes manage to be 
taken in. A quizzical friend of mine at Bombay, ob- 
serving my head half turned with the glare of oriental 
novelties, and bewildered in the intricacies of the Hindoo 
mythology, thought he would experiment on the travel- 
ler’s credulity, by inventing and palming off upon me 
the above fiction about the crime of leaping over a cow. 
Jefore presenting to the public, bowever, so very curions 
a piece of superstition, ] thought it but prudent to make 
further enquiries as to the fact, and only then discovered 
that, for the last twenty years, I have been going on re- 
lating, with all the confidence imaginable—as a solemn 
point of Hindoo law—the mere figment of a mercurial 
cadet’s imagination. Verily, if the cow in the Green 
Park had given me a graze with her horn, it would have 
served me right! 

Our antiquarian commander-in-chief, after a cabinet 
council held daily at the breakfast-table, distributed us 
in different parts of the cave; one gentleman being ap- 
pointed to count and measure the columns, another to 
ascertain the height of the ceiling, while a third, a very 
exact and trust-worthy assistant, was ordered to con- 
struct a ground-plan of the whole excavation. The gen- 











tleman named as the chief engineer in this important 
department of our researches was a medical man in the 





Company’s establishment, who had recently come down 
to the presidency from the interior, where he had been 
stationed for some years. He was a single man at the 
period in question ; but most of his associates in this 
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delightful Elephanta pic-nic had the pleasure of attending 
his marriage-feast not long afterwards. 

The fair damsel of his choice had come out to India 
to join the family of a married sister; but, on reaching 
Bombay, it eppeared that both that lady and her husband 
had died; and although she knew of several other rela- 
tions in India, they either resided at remote up-country 
stations, or were not known to the people at the presi- 
dency. On learning these particulars, the captain of 
the ship in which the lady had taken her passage found 
himself in a strange puzzle. All his other passengers 
had landed, and were safe and snug in the bosoms of 
their respective families, while the disconsolate young 
woman alluded to remained alone in the empty cabin. 
The captain could hardly land her like a bale of goods 
on the beach, neither could he keep her on board ; while 
the poor girl herself, totally ignorant of the ways of the 
East, could give no opinion as to what ought to be done. 
The captain, therefore, as in other cases of difliculty, held 
a consultation with his chicf officer, a rough-spun_busi- 
neys-like personage, who at once said, 

“ Go to the governor, sir; he’s as good-hearted an old 
gentleman as ever stepped, and it is his proper business 
to give directions in sucha case. At all events, if you 
report it regularly to his excellency, the utfair cannot rest, 
and it will be off your shoulders.” 

“ Man the boat! man the boat!” exclaimed the de- 
lighted skipper ; then turning to the “ maiden all forlorn,” 
and assuring her that every thing would soon be scttled 
to her satisfaction, he hurried on shore. 

The governor, Sir Evan Nepean, though he had been 
many years secretary of the admiralty, (a tolerably puz- 
zling birth, I guess !) was yet rather taken aback by the 
captain’s communication. 

“Pil sce abont it,” he said, though not knowing for 
the life of him what on carth to do with the lady, who, 
being young, pretty, and accomplished, might have felt 
herself rather awkward in the government-house—for 
Lady Nepean had remained in England. The captain 
made his escape as soon as he heard the governor adopt 
the responsibility by declaring be would think of it. 

“ You'll see,” said the mate to the captain, “ that it 
will all go right by and by; this is not a country in which 
young ladies, so good and so bonny as our poor passen- 
ger, are likely to be left long adrift.” 

He was rigit in his conjecture ; for the governor, hav- 
ing pondered a little on the matter, sent for a gentleman, 
not of the East India Conipany’s service, but a resident 
merchant, at the head of a great house of agency in 
Bombay, one of the most benevolent of mortal men, and 
certainly one of the kindest and most generally useful 
in that country of kind offices and long purses. 

“Mr. Money,” said Sir Evan to the man of rupees, 
“will you oblige me by taking a young lady to live 
with your family till she can hear from, or be heard 
of by, some of her friends, as those to whom she has come 
out are either dead or not forthcoming ?” 

“TI shall be delighted to be of use to any friend of 
yours, Sir Evan,” was, of course, the re ady and sincere 
reply ; and in Jess than half an hour the mate and the 
captain of the ship were congratulating each other on 
having got a clear ship at last! 

What might have been this very interesting young 
person’s fate had she, on her first arrival, found all things 
as she expected, I cannot pretend to say. Fortune regu- 
lates these matters in such queer ways, that our calcula- 
tions are often sadly put out; but nothing could have 
been more agrecable than the issue of this apparently 
untoward adventure. Our engineer of the cave was a 
friend of the wealthy citizen with whom the governor 
had deposited the fair lady who had been thrown on his 
hands by the captain of the ship, and he happened to be 
asked to dinner there one day. He likewise happened 
to sit down next te pretty damsel in question; and all 
this (though, 1 presume, purely the work of chance) 
seemed natural cnough. ‘The worthy doctor, however, 
was what is called a “determined bachelor,” one of 
those knowing personages who, for reasons of their own, 
seem resolved never to marry, and yet who, perchance, 
may be just on the verge of that awful catastrophe, 
though little dreaming that the noose which is dangling 
in festoons on their neck will, by the fall of some unex- 
pected * drop,” become in a moment as tight as any rib 
of steel in the frame-work of their fate. So, at least, it 
proved with our Elephanta Benedict. Ina happy hour 
he sat down to dinner, but, it is said, did not even look 
at his neighbour; for he had accidentally caught a 
glimpse of her figure and drapery, which, though he 
knew not why, had somewhat shaken his antimatrimo- 
nial fortitude, and made his pulse beat five or six throbs 
faster in the minute than when he firgt entered the room. 





Nothing was said by cither party; for, by some acci- 
dent, no regular introduction had taken place between 
the gentleman and the pretty stranger, and even their 
names were respectively unknown, Atlength, the mas- 
ter of the house, recollecting this omission, introduced 
them to each other, and then called out, 

“ Doctor, won’t you ask your neighbour to take a 
glass of wine ?”” 

doth names were very remarkable, and might, per- 
haps, under any circumstances, have engaged notice; 
but upon this occasion the effect was striking enough ; 
for the lady’s father had been a great friend and patron 
of the doctor some years before, and she had often heard 
him spoken of at home, as a person in whorn the family 
were much interested. On hearing their names men- 
tioned, therefore, both the lady and the gentleman started 
—turned quickly round—their eyes met—the little god 
laughed—and on that day three weeks they were man 
and wife! 

“ But this,” to use the words of dear old Robinson 
Crusoe, “is a digression, and I must not crowd this part 
of my story with an account of lesser things, but return 
to the main thread.’? Our party, then, in the Elephanta 
cave, consisted, besides our chief artist and her spouse, 
of two or three other ladics and gentlemen, extremely 
agreeable persons, one of these being a perfect treasure 
on such an expedition, from the extent and variety of 
her resources, and the delightful simplicity with which 
the whole were placed at the disposal of the company. 
There was one gentleman particularly well versed in 
Indian, as well as European astronomy, if we may dis- 
tinguish these things, and our investigations in the cave 
often rendered his interpretations of much value. We 
had also with us a very learned person who had come to 
India as a missionary, but whose zeal in the cause of 
conversion had gradually evaporated, while in its place 
there grew up an intense curiosity to investigate the 
literature and antiquities of the Hindoos. He was just 
the hand for us, and formed a good pendant to another 
and still more agreeable companion, who took an equal 
interest in the modern customs of the natives, chiefly in 
what related to their religious ceremonies, their costumes, 
and their domestic amusements. His knowledge of de- 
tails we found of great use in deciphering and describing 
the groups of figures sculptured on the face of the rock, 
in the different compartments of the cave. 

Lastly, we enjoyed the society of a gentleman of the 
civil service, high in office under the East India Com- 
pany ; and the only drawback which we expericnced in 
his case, was the necessity he was under of going across 
after breakfast to Bombay, where his business kept him 
till an hour or so before dinner. A shout of joy from 
old and young always hailed his most welcome return ; 
and as the time approached, many an anxious eye was 
turned towards the mouth of the cave, happy to be the 
first to catch a glimpse of his tall figure on the bright 
sky. As I name no names, and make no allusions but 
such as will be understood by those only whom they will 
not offend, I may be allowed to say, in passing, that in 
beating up the world since, pretty briskly, I have rarely, 
if ever, met, even separately, persons so estimable, in all 
respects, as many of those who were here collected in the 
Mlephanta cave, expressly to make themselves agreeable 
to one another. There can be no doubt, in most cases, 
and little doubt in any case, that time, distance, and 
totally different duties and occupations in life, estrange 
man from man, and by gradually diluting friencships 
into acquaintances, eventually obliterate, or nearly so, all 
recollection of the closest intimacies. But there are in- 
stances, and this Elephanta pic-nic is one of them, in 
which, by a strange and pleasing mental process, the re- 
collection is not only kept warm, but is even improved 
in its temperature by time. At all events, the more I 
have seen of the rest of the world, the more sensible I 
have become to the merits of the delightful friendships 
of that day, and the more truly I have felt attached to 
them, although the correspondence which has since pags- 
ed between us hardly deserves the name. ae 

It makes me sigh, indeed, to think how busy death 
has been with some of the members of that party, whom 
the survivors could least have spared, and to look round 
and sce how widely all the rest are now scattered over 
the different quarters of the globe. In the course of my 
wandering life, indeed, it has happened to me to meet 
most of them again, and several of them more than 
once. The extent, indeed, as well as variety of oppor- 
tunities I have enjoyed of forming valuable acquaint- 
ances has been so great, and the loss of friends by death 
so frequent, that I now find, to whatever direction I turn, 
or to whatever fragment of my life I apply myself for 
topics of interest, or however brilliant the secne was at 





the time, the view is now almost always sobered, or 
mellowed, I will not call it * sicklicd o’er” with the pale 
cast of thought, ‘consequent upon the remembrance of 
these losses. So much is this the case, that I should 
certainly feel some reluctance in thus disturbing the 
ashes of my early expectations, if there had not happily 
arisen out of these promises, in most cases, a far more 
enduring performance than even I, sanguine as I have 
ever been, had ventured to hope for. I have read much 
and more of the disappointments to which all men are 
subjected in this matter; but I can only say, for myself, 
that in this much-abused lottery of human life I never 
drew a false friend. 

Of the Elephanta party, one only of the whole number 
still hovers round the neighbourhood of the cave ; another 
has been settled for nearly twenty years at Calcutta, 
and I had the pleasure of beating up his quarters on 
returning from China some years afterwards; a third 
took flight, strangely enough, exactly in the opposite 
direction, and exchanged the luxuries of the glorious and 
graceful eastern world for the raw materials of the west, 
and actually “located” himself and his family in North 
America. 

The method we adopted for investigating and describ- 
ing the cave, was to divide the labour in some cases, and 
in others to combine our exertions, but, in all parts of 
the task, to make the work as amusing as_ possible. 
While our principal artist was engaged at the proper 
distance in making the beautiful and accurate sketches 
which have since been engraved for the transactions of 
the Bombay Society, the chrenicler of the cave proceeded, 
with one or two of the party as his aids-de-camp, to ex- 
amine the sculptures more narrowly ; and having con- 
tinued his investigation till he was satisfied that nothing 
had been passed over, he sat down at a little table, carried 
about for that purpose from place to place, and there, on 
the very spot, wrote an account of what was before him. 
When the description was completed, a kind of general 
council, or “committee of the whole cave,” were assem- 
bled, to report upon the result. Some of the party, in- 
cluding, of course, the ladies, sat round the writer, while 
others assisted by ladders, climbed up to the top of the 
carvings, in order to detect any inaccuracy in the de- 
scription. Mr. Erskine then commenced reading his 
own account, while the rest stood by in readiness to 
check whatever might seem to require correction. On 
the occurrence of any remark in the description which, 
to some of us, did not appear to be borne out by the 
facts, an immediate halt was requested ; and the point 
being diligently re-examined, the writing was cither con- 
firmed, or altered till it met the approbation of the whole 
host of critics. This method of proceeding gave won- 
derful animation to what, under ordinary circumstances, 
might have been considered dry details. It also put all 
the investigating detachments to their mettle; generally 
furnished abundant matter for discussion ; and often set 
us off upon fresh and amusing courses of enquiry. 

It likewise not infrequently happened, that where a 
piece of sculpture was unfortunately much decayed by 
time, or injured by the hands of wanton heretics, or 
chanced to be placed far back in the cave, there arose no 
small difficulty in coming to any rational conclusion 
about the matter. Where the cruel hammer of some 
meddling geological or antiquarian traveller had driven 
away two or three out of half-a-dozen of a poor Hindoo 
god’s arms, or crushed down his sacred nose, there re- 
mained for us little or no resource except that atrabilari- 
ous process of soundly anathematising the delinquent or 
delinquents unknown. But where there existed any 
remedy within reach, we spared no pains to throw light 
on the subject. This, in fact, (without any pun,) was 
our chief desideratum; and the scientific heads of the 
company were put in requisition to devise methods for 
illuminating the dark parts of the temple. The first 
and most obvious plan was to stick a number of little 
bits of wax taper all over and round those portions of the 
sculptures which were under immediate investigation. 
But this was found to be troublesome, in more respects 
than one. The wax melted and ran down, and the 
corner of the cave in which we were working either be- 
came too cheky by the smoke and heat, or the lights 
burned down and required to be shifted. ‘This plan, 
therefore, was only resorted to when the other methods 
I am about to describe failed in effecting the purpose. 

The sun at no time of the day shone full into the 
cave, which faces due north, but we found that by bor- 
rowing the looking-glasses from the lady’s tent we could 
catch his rays, and send them to the very back of the 
excavation, and thence, by means of other mirrors, 
could polarise our light in such a way as even to make 
it turn corners, and fall ou spote where probably, never 
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sun-light rested before. The ecstasy of the natives on 
beholding the success of this manceuvre was so great, 
that some of them expressed themselves highly flattered 
by the honours paid to their long-degraded deities. On 
hearing this stated by the Hindoos, one of the wits of 
our party remarked, that if these said gods, Messrs. 
Vishnu, Shiva, and Brahma, should get their heads above 
water again, they could, of course, do no less than re- 
member that we noticed them in their adversity ; a stale 
Joe Miller, indeed, as every one must remember who 
has kissed the bronze toe of St. Peter in the Vatican— 
erst old Jupiter of the capitol; but it made the natives 
laugh heartily when it was interpreted to them. 

Another device of the same kind assisted our researches 
not a little, and was of still greater service to us in dis- 
sipating nearly all the gloom of the cave, thus helping 
to keep up that air of cheerfulness which is of such vast 
importance to the success of every undertaking in this 
world, great or small. The tea-urn having been cap- 
sised on the breakfast-table one morning, the servants 
naturally spread the table cloth in the sun on the shrubs 
before the cave. The immediate effect of this mass of 
white was to lighten up every thing within; and the 
hint once given, we lost no time in expanding it, by 
hoisting half a dozen other cloths, at the proper angles, 
till a bright yet soft glow of light was thrown upon the 
principal figure of all, at the top of the great division of 
the cave. As soon as this effect was perceived, all other 
work was suspended, and every one flocked ronnd the 
commander of the party while he drew forth his scroll, 
and, without any flourish of trumpets, proceeded nearly 
as follows : 

“The figure that faces the principal entrance is the 
most remarkable in this excavation, and has given rise 
to numberless conjectures and theories. It isa gigantic 
bust, representing some three-headed being, or three 
heads of some being, to whom the temple may be sup- 
posed to be dedicated. Dr. William Hunter, in the Ar- 
cheologia, vol. vii. p. 292, describes this bust as having 
four heads, one being hid behind. It ts to be observed, 
however, that no traces of the fourth head appear, it be- 
ing left entirely to the imagination to supply it, as well as 
the fifth on the top, ifthe bust be Shiva’s. Some writers 
have imagined that it is what they called the Hindu 
Trinity of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, and very strange 
historical conclusions have been drawn from this hypo- 
thesis. The Hindu Trimurti, or Trinity, as it has been 
called, docs not occupy a very remarkable place in the 
theolugy of the Brahmins. ‘The word Trimurti means 
three-form. 

“The three-headed figure at Elephanta represents the 
deity only down to the breast, or a third-length. One 
head faces the spectator, another looks to the right, and 
a third to the left; the fourth may be imagined to be 
concealed behind. It will give some idea of its bulk to 
mention, that from the top of the cap of the middle figure 
to the bottom of the image is seventeen feet ten inches, 
while the horizontal curved line, embracing the three 
heads at the height of the eyes and touching the eyes, is 
twenty-two feet nine inches. All these figures, it may 
be mentioned, are carved out of the solid rock, which is 
a coarse-grained dark-pray basaltic formation, called by 
the geologists trachyte.” 

When the describer had written so far, he paused, and 
asked our opinion; upon which there was a general de- 
mand upon him to insert something by which his future 
readers might be informed who, as well as what, this 
extraordinary figure was ?—which of the various Hindoo 
gods it was intended to represent? Thus prompted, he 
went on again. 

“All the Hindu deities have particular symbols by 
which they may be distinguished; much as the family 
of an European may be discovered by its armorial bear- 
ings. Unfortunately, many of the figures of Elephanta 
are too much mutilated to allow us to resort with cer- 
tainty to this criterion for distinguishing them ; and this 
is particularly the case with the principal figure. The 
face which looks to the east, or right hand (the specta- 
tor’s left,) is evidently Shiva or Mahadeo, whose princi- 
pal face, by the rules laid down for fixing images in 
Hindu temples, must always face the east, while Yoni 
generally turns to the north. In his hand he holds the 
cobra di capella, which twists itself round his arm, and 
rears its head so as to look him in the face. His coun- 
tenance seems to bear the marks of habitual ion.” 

While our accomplished antiquary was writing, the 
rest of the pic-nickers were scrambling about the heads 
like school boys on a haystack, till once more called 
upon to listen. ‘The above lines (now quoted, as 1 may 
mention once for all, frora the Transactions of the Bom- 
bay Literary Society,) were read, and agreed to, except 








some remarks towards the end. One of the company, 
whose name will appear by and by, and who was perch- 
ed on the top of a ladder resting on the tip of Shiva’s 
handsome Roman nose, called out that these last words 
were a scandalous libel on the worthy god, whose ex- 
pression was eminently placid, evincing any thing but 
habitual passion. 

“ Well,” said the narrator, “ what do you make of that 
swelling between the eye-brows? Surely that indicates 
the corrugator muscle in action, or, in other words, shows 
that your friend Mr. Shiva is in a rage.” 

“ T admit no such thing,” said the objector, who from 
his garb appeared to be nautical, “1 see no wrinkling 
of the brow: after a long examination, I cannot help 
thinking that the protuberance on this brow is intended 
for the third eye of the god: it is entirely raised above 
the gencral surface of the brow without any indenture, 
such as that which occurs on the wrinkled forehead of 
passion. The whole skin of this figure’s brow is smooth 
except this oval protuberance, which nowise resembles 
that of Bhyrava, as you called the figure we were ex- 
amining yesterday in the northeast compartment north 
of the Lingam, where the brow is marked by deep fur- 
rows highly expressive of passion.” 

Upon this objection being started, the whole expedi- 
tion assembled as near the disputed point as possible; a 
temporary scaffold was rigged up for the ladics ona 
level with Shiva’s eyes; and no Lilliputians ever inves. 
tigated the countenance of honest Gulliver with more 
interest than we did that of the no less wonderful T'rimurti. 
A couple of additional mirrors were put in requisition to 
fling a strong light into the cave, and a fresh supply of 
candles ordered up from the tents. ‘The more the par- 
ties examined the matter, the less they were agreed; and 
the controversy began at last to assume that positive and 
rather warmish character which so often belongs to en- 
quiries in which the data are few and obscure. It is 
then we find the imaginative or guessing process most 
vivid exactly in proportion as the reasoning or matter-of- 
fact process becomes dull. The interest, also, which 
people take in any such discussions is generally inversely 
as its importance ; and the hope of agreement becomes 
less and less as the enquiry proceeds. In all probability 
such might have been the result of this battle in the cave 
touching poor Shiva’s third eye, had not one of our peri- 
odical absentees arrived just at that moment. He wiped 
his spectacles, held a candle to the image, and declared 
that, until the dirt was washed away, we might go on 
disputing till doomsday without getting nearer the mark. 

Before those eager combatants, “ the eyes” and the 
“no eyes,” had recovered from the oily pause cast upon 
the troubled waves of the controversy by this dictum, 
our head-servant came forward to announce the ever-wel- 
come fact that dinner was on the table! The communi- 
cation was received with a checr that made the bats fly 
out of their holes in disniay. 

It is, perhaps, needless to observe, that on each suc- 
ceeding day the wine appeared to become more racy, the 
water cooler, the coffee more fragrant, the tea more re- 
freshing, and, above all, the conversation more animated, 
gossipy, and instructive. I ought to have mentioned be- 
fore, that although, unfortunately, there were no singers 
of the party, one gentleman played beautifully on the 
violoncello; the effect of which, in the solemn stillness 
of the cave, was singularly pleasing. We had also a 
great store of books; and happening to have some good 
readers, (a rare catch,) our evenings slipped away so 
merrily amongst the olden gods and goddesses of the 
eastern world, that we often sighed to think how soon we 
must return to the ordinary business of modern life. 

I lay awake half the night of the controversy about 
Shiva’s eye, thinking how we could best settle this great 
queg@i@n ; and at last bethought me of a scheme, which 
with the earliest dawn I put in practice. When my 
coxswain came in the morning for orders, I sent him 
back. to the Theban, a frigate of which I had then the 
mand, and bade him return as speedily as 
pos vith the ship’s fire-engine. Accordingly, before 
breakfast was well over, we had the hose led along and 
the pump in full action. The deluge which was now 
poured over the celebrated Trimurti, must have enchant- 
ed the thirsty shades of the “ water-loving Mahadeo.” 
The Hindoos, assembled to sce what was going on, 
were astonished and delighted, and so, in fact, were, we 
to discover how clear, sharp, and beautiful the sculptures 
stood out, after being played upon for a couple of hours, 
and well scrubbed with hard brushes in every corner. 
This service certainly had not been performed upon them 
for three centuries at the least, and possibly not for a 
thousand years. 

At the next sitting of our grand committce on Shiva's 












well-washed countenance, the following notes were made 
by Mr. Erskine. “The face looking east has a fine Ro- 
man nose, and its brow is swollen, and protruded between 
the eyes. This was at first regarded as only the swell- 
ing protuberance between and above the eyelids, which 
is remarked by physiognomists to be indicative of pas- 
sion; but having been led to more careful examination 
of it by Captain Basil Hall, to whose unwearied curiosity 
the present account owes much of the accuracy that it 
may possess ; and, from comparing it with sinililar pro- 
tuberances on the brow of other figures in the cave, I 
have little doubt that it represents the third eye of Shiva, 
from which flame is supposed to issue, and fire by which 
the world is finally to be destroyed. As Shiva had five 
heads, though he had only one such eye, it is represent- 
ed on his principal head alone, which, of course, is that 
looking eastward.” (As the centre head faces the north, 
this observation refers to that which is turned to the 
right hand, or is looking towards the spectator’s left.) 
“He has mustachios,” adds the writer,“on his upper 
lip; and he and one other figure in the castern wing are 
the only figures in the cave that have them. At the 
corner of cach of his lips a tusk projects over the under 
lip. The lower lip of all the figures at Elephanta scems 
thickish, and more African than Asiatic. His tongue 
is thrust out between his lips ; his eyebrows are not regu- 
larly arched, rather irregularly twisted, and depressed on 
each side towards the nose, as in those of a person ha- 
bitually passionate.” 

So far the historian; but it would scem, from the 
printed account in the Bombay Transactions, that the 
party were not yet unanimous; for in a note, or protest, 
which I gave to Mr. Erskine for publication along with 
his account, the following words occur: 

“This head seems to be speaking to the snake; and I 
would rather say thet the tongue is protruded in doing 
so, than that it is indicative of anger; nor can I quite 
agree to the account of the eyebrows. They are certainly 
not arched; but the deviation is not much, nor docs it 
convey to me any idea of agitation, but rather of mirth, 
as if he were singing to the snake, and gratified to sce 
its pleasure. The dimples at the corner of the mouth, 
too, strike me as resembling the approach to a smile 
much more than the distortion of habitual passion; and 
the corners of the mouth are, if any thing, turned up- 
wards. ‘The mustachios, also, lend their aid in giving a 
fiercer look to Shiva than I can allow is intended by tho 
sculptor.” 

Thus it will be perceived that travellers, as well as 
doctors, can differ,even when the subject of examination 
is under their eye. In what follows relating to this beau- 
tiful head we were all quite agreed; and I add these few 
lines, more to complete the account, than from any par- 
ticular interest they contain. Indeed, I question much 
if it be possible without numerous drawings to engage 
the attention agreeably or usefully towards any class of 
Hindoo antiquities. There are, indeed, some other speci- 
mens of ancicut Indian sculpture which may form an 
exception, particularly an immense statue of solid gra- 
nite, upwards of sixty feet high, in the centre of southern 
India, which I visited on crossing the peninsula. 

Mr. Erskine concluded his account of the eastern head 
of the Trimurti in Elephanta, in these words : 

“His cap is richly adorned with variegated figures, 
branches, and flowers; among others may be distinguish- 
ed a skull, or death’s head ; a serpent, with various folds 
and branches of the bilva-tree, the leaves of which issue 
three from a point, like the trefoil; and nirgdndi, a sort 
of shrub, which are symbols that belong peculiarly to 
Shiva; a few curls run along below his cap. Behind 
his cap the stone is excavated into two narrow parallel 
slips, (not seen in the drawing,) the one higher than the 
other, in which two persons might lic stretched at length, 
without being observed from below; but there are no 
steps up to them.” 

The description given in the Bombay Transactions of 
the two other heads is equally minute, graphic, and 
strictly accurate ; and nobedy should visit the cave with- 
out that account to guide them. At this distance from 
the spot, however, those details, so peculiarly interesting 
when present, are apt to become tiresome, 

This magnificent triad lics in a recess cut in the rock 
to the depth of thirteen feet, including the thickness of 
the door-way screcn, or wall, which is about two fect and 
a half. The basement is raised about two feet nine 
iches from the ground. In the corners of the threshold 
are two holes, as if door-posts had been inserted in them; 
and im the floor is a greove, as if for receiving a sereen, 
which may have been oct asionally let down to conceal 
the group. 

The occurrence of a triple head of such magnitude, 
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and of such skill and beauty in the workmanship, in a 
spot so much within the range of observation, has natu- 
rally led travellers into various speculations as to its ori- 
gin and the object of its sculptors. On this subject, the 
following remarks of Mr. Erskine are possessed of con- 
siderable interest, not only with reference to this parti- 
cular section of the Elephanta cave, but as they relate to 
a curious branch of the fantastic mythology of tho Hin- 
doos. 

“ Such, then, is the remarkable figure that occupies the 
most conspicuous place in the temple, and which of late 
has generally been regarded as the Hindoo Trinity : but 
it appears that, if our opinions be guided by a general 
examination of this figure compared with the others in 
the excavation, and with the apparent design of the cave, 
little doubt will be left that the whole excavation is a 
temple dedicated to Shiva alone, who is also singly repre- 
sented by the three-headed bust. The innpression made 
on Christians, however, by the view of this triple figure, 
has had more influence than any regard to genuine 
Hindoo doctrines, or to the legends in the sacred books of 
the Brahmins, in fixing the opinions most prevalent on 
the subject of this mysterious bust. To account for the 
appearance of a inany-headed monster in a mythology 


like that of the Hindoos, which swarms with gods of 


every description, it docs not seem necessary to resort 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, which cannot be correctly 
said to have a place in the theology of the Hindoos.”* 
=e 
CHAPTER XVIIL 
MYTHOLOGY OF FLEPIHANTA. 

For several days after commencing our researches in 
the cave at Elephanta, we found ample stores of interest 
in looking at the different sculptures on the rock, in 
making measurements of the figures, and in sketching 
those objects which appeared most curious. After a time 
we began to fecl a still higher description of curiosity, 
as we gradually became acquainted with the different 
groups, and recognised over and over again the same 
features or attributes in the principal personages repre- 
sented. We then naturally desired to be made better 
acquainted with the intentions of the persons whose piety, 
superstition, or political policy, had devised this astonish- 
ing excavation. And we expected to derive more and 
more pleasure from contemplating the result, when the 
purpose which the artists aimed at was told to us. A 
general call, therefore, was again made upon our accom 
plished and highly-informed companion, Mr. Erskine, 
that he should enlighten our European darkness, and 
instruct us from time to time in the history of the 
gods, goddesses, bulls, clephant-headed monsters, and 
other fantastic idols before us. We alleged that we 
should draw and measure them more correctly, and 
perform the office of assistants to him as chronicler- 
general of the pic-nic with more spirit, if he would per- 
mit us to have some slight knowledge of what we were 
about. 

“ But then,” he observed, “is it not proverbial even 
here on the spot, that Indian topics are a bore, and that 
Hindoo antiquities, mythology, and languages, are the 
supremest bores of all ? unless, indeed,” added he, “ such 
a master-hand as that of Southey thinks fit to touch the 
subject with his inspiration, and to give to the world at 
large, in such a poein as the Curse of Kehama, a con 
siderable portion of that pleasure which had been con- 
fined before to a few orientalists.” 

“ Pray,” said one of the company, “has Mr. Southey 
ever been in India?” 

There was a pause of at least a minute; at the end of 
which a gentleman, who had just been reading the poem 
alluded to, declared that the author could not have been 
in the East, otherwise he never would have made one of 
his characters lie down to sleep 

* Beneath a cocoa’s feathery shade.” 


“ Why not ?”’ was asked by two or three voices. 

“ Because,” said the objector, “a cocoa nut tree affords 
no shade, or hardly any, and no native would ever think 
of such shelter from the sun; the image is purely Euro- 
pean.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said a traveller of the party, a man of 
taste and observation, and long resident in the tropical 
districts of India where the cocoa-nut flourishes best, 
“it must be owned that, even if the poet have adopted an 
image from European customs, his description, as far as 
expression goes, is most admirably true to the scenery 
of this gountry ; for no words can give a more perfect idea 
of the sort of shadow which is cast by the feathery top- 


* Bombay ‘T'ransactions, vol. i. 


knot of the cocoa-nut tree, than those which Southey has 
used.” 

A pretty brisk discussion now took place as to sundry 
other points in the Curse of Kehama, which ended, as 
such things generally do, by leaving each party where 
he had begun. Indeed, the hard hits of an argument are 
often like those of a hammer on a nail, which cither drive 
it farther in, or, if that be impossible, flatten out the head 
into what is both technicaily and figuratively called a 
rivet. At all events, when we came to “ divide,” which 
we did in imitation of our betters, the numbers of those 
who said Southey could not have been in India were 
exactly equal to those who declared it to be impos- 
sible that any man who had never visited those regions, 
could have described them with so much accuracy both 
of colouring and mere outline, or with such wonderful 
truth of oriental feeling. ‘There the matter rested for 
some ten years at least, when I had accidentally the 
pleasure to find myself, in London, sitting at dinner 
alongside the poct himself. I told him of our battle in 


‘the cave, which, considering the ground on which it was 


fought, and the qualifications of the critics, he knew well 
how to appreciate. He smiled, but made no comment ; 
while the expression of his countenance was such as one 
ight fancy De Foe’s to have been, had any wiseacre 
beywged to ask if ever he had visited the island of Juan 
Fernandez. 

This episode about the Curse of Kehama was of some 
use to us, by recalling scenes and circumstances in the 
mythology of the Hindoos, which, but for the immortal 
verse to which they are so happily married, might have 
escaped our memories altogether. As, however, the 
knowledge derived from the poem, to which we often re- 
ferred, was no more of the kind we wanted respecting 
the caves, than that which Shakspeare and the Waverly 
Novels give to the minute enquirer into the constitutional 
history of England, we joined unanimously in a petition 
to our master in these matters, to give us, In a few popu- 
Jar words, some idea of the religions which had prevailed 
in this quarter of the East. ‘Thus urged our friend agreed 
to try his hand at making the subject a little less dry 
than usual; and while we closed round him, one fine 
cool evening, he gave us a sketch of what we required 
in order to a fuller comprehension of the ancient sculp- 
tures by which we were surrounded. The position chosen 
for this interesting lecture, to use Mr. Erskine’s words, 
“was near the entrance of the temple, where the spaciuus 
front is supported by two massy pillars and two pilasters, 
forming three openings, under a steep rock thickly over- 
hung by brushwood and wild shrubs. The long ranges 
of coluinns that appear closing in perspective on every 
side ; the flat roof of solid rock, that seems to be prevent- 
ed from falling only by the massy pillars, whose capitals 
are pressed down and flattened as if by the superincum- 
bent weight ; the darkness that obscures the interior of 
the temple, which is dimly lighted only by the entrances, 
and the gloomy appearance of the gigantic stone figures 





‘| Hindoos. 





ranged along the wall, and hewn, like the whole temple, 
out of the living rock, joined to the strange uncertainty 
that hangs over the history of the place, carry the mind 
back to distant periods, and impress it with that kind of 
uncertain religious awe with which the grander works 
of ages of darkness are generally contemplated.” 

Were the account not quite so long, I should feel much 
tempted to quote the whole of the luminous summary 
which Mr. Erskine gave us of the rise and progress of 
the three great religious sects of India, the Brahminical, 
the Bouddhist, and the Jainas. ‘Those, however, who have 
any further curiosity on these subjects, will find them 


‘|admirably treated in the Bombay Transactions, vol. i, 


Many of the positions advanced were so entirely new 
to most of us, and also so different from the crude and 


‘| ill-digested notions of those of our party who ha ond. 


to the subject in a superficial manner, that@much at- 
ed discussion arose amongst us. In no great space of 
time, the company in the cave talked themselves into a 
famous mess of confusion, when they were ve to 
appeal once more to the only man of the part ad 
really considered the points in discussion betwWéen us, 
which related chiefly to the numbers and qualities of the 
inferior powers in the crowded theological list of the 
Our friend was now, therefore, called upon to 
instruct us in the circumstances which had degraded a 
theology, originally so pure as to possess, we were told, 
but one deity, into such a multitudinous creed. 

He first stated the fact, and then showed us how it ap- 
plied in practice amongst the Hindoos. “ Besides the three 
great gods,” said he, “ Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, there 
are, it appears, a large crowd of minor deities. The 
wind, the sea, the elements, have all their gods ; the sun, 
moon aid stars also; every river and fountain is either a 


deity, or has a deity to preside over it ; so that nothing is 
done but by or through a god. The greater deities have, 
besides, a numerous class of dependents and servants; 
and human passions being once bestowed on the gods, 
heaven, as well as the earth, has its physician, its poet, 
and its dancing girls. Jn this great crowd of deities 


not find some divinity, or portion of the divinity, suited 
to his humour, or self-humiliation. Ifa person find some 
difficulty in approaching Ram, that god’s monkey-servant, 
Hanumant, may, however, claim his worship. A little 
red paint thrown on a stone, or on the stump of a tree, 
converts it into a Hindoo god, and all the lower classes 
who pass fall down and worship.” 

“ But pray,” some one asked, “do the natives really 
believe these stocks and stones to be gods, actually gifted 
with intelligence and higher powers than themselves ? 
For instance, if we had questioned any one of the multi. 


there is no man however capricious or humble, that may , 





tude whom we saw the other day throwing cocoa-nuts 
into the sea, as to the number and attributes of the gods 
before whom he was prostrating himself on the beach, 
what would have been his answer ?” 

“Tam glad you interrupted me to ask this question,” 
said our good-natured preceptor ; “ for it deserves particu. 
lar notice, that even in this apparent degradation of the 
human intellect, if you ask one of the lowest of these 
unfortunate beings how many gods there are? he will 
immediately answer, ‘one God only!’ And, I think, 
you will discover, that although they pay religious 
adoration to stocks and stones, from some superstiti- 
ous belief that a portion of divinity resides in them, they 
never confound these subordinate objects of worship with 
the one great God, the supposed creator and preserver of 
the universe, but whom they consider as too mighty for 
them to venture to approach. When the Brahmins, 
therefore, are taxed with idolatry, they always excuse 
themselves by alleging the necessity of making an im- 
pression on rude minds by means of some intelligible 
symbols, on which the ignorant may rest their thoughts, 
and to which they may look for reward or punishment.” 

“In the Brahminical religion, as there were many in- 
carnations, so the gods are supposed to have appeared 
with several heads, with the heads of animals, with a 
number of hands, and other singularities; and consequent- 
ly, their images, in such temples as this in which we are 
now sitting at our tea and toast, correctly represent all 
these peculiarities, as | have already, in some degree, 
pointed out to you in the different compartments of Ele. 
phanta, and we can do more particularly to-morrow, if 
you please. But the religion of the Bouddhists differs 
very greatly from that just described. Amongst the 
Brahmins, God is introduced every where—by the Bouddh- 
ists no where. ‘The deities of the Brahmins pervade 
and animate uature—but the god of the Bouddhists, like 
that of the Epicureans, remains in repose, quite uncon- 
cerned about human affairs, and therefore is not the object 
of worship. With them there is no intelligent divine 
being who judges of human actions as good or bad, and 
rewards or punishes them as such. This, indced, is 
practically the same as having no god at all. Good and 
ill, according to their creed, are, however, supposed to 
spring invariably from virtue and vice, there being, as 
they believe, an inseparable and necessary connection 
between virtue and prosperity, vice and misfortune. Yet, 
as the mind of man must have some object of confidence 
on which to rest its hopes, and to which to direct its sup- 
plication and prayer, the Bouddhists teach, that from time 
to time men of surpassing piety and self-denial have ap- 
peared on earth, and from their singular worth have, 
after death, been transferred to a state of superior bliss ; 
which state, however, they say, we can only intimate by 
describing it as an absence of all pain, as we can only 
define health by an absence of all disease. ‘These saints, 
or prophets, after reforming the world in their life-time, 
and by their superior sanctity attaining the power of per- 
forming miracles, are still imagined, after death, to have 
certain powers of influencing us. It is these men, trans- 
ferred by death to bliss, who are the object of Bouddhist 
worship. ‘lhis worship assumes different forms in dif- 
ferent countries, and is by some supposed to be more 
widely diffused than any other religion. It is alsoworthy 
of remark, that wherever this form of religion prevails in 
its original state, the relics of these holy men, or saints, 
are the objects of worship. The largest temples are 
often i form of a pyramid, or the section of a globe, 
and ar posed to contain the tooth, or hair, or some 
other relic, of the saint. 

“The forms of these holy places have been adopted 
from the custom prevalent in those countries of deposit- 
ing the ashes of the deceased under a pyramid, or under 
a globular mound. ‘The pyramids are often of great 
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size, and on their summits are umbrellas, which are fre- 

quently adorned with bells ; and sometimes this pyramid 

is gilded over. Other temples, of nearly similar con- 
struction, but hollow within, contain images to which 
adoration is directed. The images of these saints have 

different attitudes, sometimes sitting cross-legged in a 

meditative posture, sometimes standing upright. As all 

the ideas of the Bouddhists relate to men, and as no in- 
carnations, or transformations, of superior beings are 
recorded, it is obvious, that in their temples we can ex- 
pect to find no unnatural images, no figures compounded 
of man and beast, nor monsters with many hands or 
many heads, as we see here. As the priests and scho- 
lars of the Bouddhists live in a sort of’ collegiate esta- 

blishment near some great temple, we always find a 

multitude of cells around the excavation in their tem- 
les.”” . 

I had afterwards various opportunities of verifying 
these remarks about the Bouddhist form of religion, in 
many other parts of India, in Ceylon, and lastly in China. 
At Canton, Lord Amherst and his suite, on their return 
from Pekin, were lodged in a very extensive temple de- 

dicated to the worship of Bouddha. It was singularly 
interesting to observe, that the ceremonial duties of this 
establishment were performed by a multitude of bare- 
footed and shaven-crowned priests, dressed in yellow 
robes, and looking marvellously like some of the reli- 
gious orders of Roman catholics whom we see in Italy. 
‘hese persons were lodged in cells built round the court 
of the great temple, pagoda, or joss-house, as the Eng- 
lish indiscriminately call the religious edifices of the 
eastern world. Many of these worthies were made to turn 
out for the accommodation of the strangers, in a man- 
ner which, though it shocked our delicacy not a little, 
appeared to produce no such effect on the lay part of the 
Chinese population, who shoved their poor priests about 
in a very unceremonious style. 

I remember once conversing on this subject with a 
Chinese, an intelligent Hong merchant, who spoke 
English perfectly; but I could not make him under- 
stand our feelings of respect to the ministers of any re- 
ligion. 

“ What have we to do with that sort of business ?” he 
asked; “the Chinese government provides and pays for 
a certain number of priests, who perform a certain num- 
ber of ceremonies, chant so many prayers, and, in short, 
take charge of the whole religion of the country, leaving 
us merchants, and all other persons, to attend exclusively 
to our own business, without having any thing to do 
with the matter.” 

In corroboration of this strange indifference amongst 
the Chinese, it may be stated, that in the letters of the 
early Jesuits the most bitter complaints are found of the 
difficulties they encountered, not so much in converting 
the Chinese from a false doctrine to the true faith, as in 
getting the slippery minds of their Neophytes to hold fast 
any ideas upon such subjects at all. 

It will easily be supposed, that one of the points upon 
which we felt the greatest curiosity during our visit 
to Elephanta, was the age of these caves. I cannot say 
that we came to any safe conclusion on this branch of 
the subject. 

“ Nothing presents itself in these caves,” observed our 
antiquary, “which can lead to a satisfactory solution of 
the important and curious question, In what age, or by 
what dynasty, was this vast temple completed? One 
fact is worthy of notice, that a greater number of mag- 
nificent cave-temples present themselves on this part of 
the western coast of the peninsula of India, than are to 
be met with any where else in Hindoostan. The caves 
of Elephanta, those of Kanara, Amboli, and some others 
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from the eastern to the western entrance. 
ed (1813) on twenty-six pillars, of which eight wer 


teen pilasters. 
one plane, the height of the cave is found to vary from 
seventeen feet and a half to fifteen feet. ‘The plan of the 


in a line from the northern to the southern entrance, and 


trance. 
whole frame and form of the excavation, which to the 
eye appears regular, when critically examined and mea- 
sured, is found in an uncommon degree faulty. ‘The 
pillars in the different ranges deviate from the straight 
line, some advancing and some receding beyond the pro- 
per places. Many of them stand with a certain degree 
| of obliquity; few are exactly of the same dimensions ; 
and the different sides of the same pillar are rarely simi- 
lar toeach other. Even the whole temple itself, which 
to the eye presents the appearance of regularity, has no 
two sides of the same magnitude. The left side of the 
cave is one hundred and thirty-three feet eight inches in 
length; while the right side is only one hundred and 
twenty-eight feet four inches. Varieties of this kind are 
observable in every other part. Some of the pillars are 
situated from each other at the distance of only twelve 
feet ten inches, others are separated to sixteen feet four 
inches and a half, some at fifteen feet, and soon. The 
size of the pillars is not less various; and as their in- 
equality extends to every part of the temple, great and 
small, it has given rise to the idea that it was intentional ; 
in support of which view it has been alleged, that the 
Hindoos never make the sides of a tank, or reservoir, 
perfectly equal. But although this may be true, it only 
shows their want of skill and correct taste. Yet, ina 
work hewn and carved out of rock, with such prodigious 
labour and expense as the Elephanta temple, such de- 
fects appear astonishing. 





alone, that there is a natural or instinctive feeling of 
order in our minds which suggests to us to make the op- 
posite sides of a room, for example, parallel and equal. 
But I remember to have often remarked circumstances 
in India which would seem to prove, that the natives 
possess but little of the bump of order on their skulls. | 
once watched a set of palankeen bearers who were sorely 
perplexed when ordered to spread a carpet. ‘The apart- 
ment happened to be considerably larger than the car- 
pet; but, for their lives, the poor fellows could not de- 
termine how to put it down. First they got it over on 
one side, then they pulled it till it touched the end of the 


temple is regular, there being eight pillars and pilasters 
the same number from the eastern to the western en- 


It is interesting to observe, however, that the|sometimes runs into drops. 
the current of hot dry air sweeping past, a degree of 


We are apt to suppose, though perhaps from habit | 


After listening to these explanations, we returned the |made use of as a sort of pantry, in which stood cold 
next day with fresh vigour to an actual examination ot : 

the strange abode in which we were living, respecting | spirits of the party. 
the dimensions of Which a very few observations will|mory’s eye” two goglets of the most deliciously cool 


chickens, biscuits, and wine, all day long to retresh the 
I can still see “ retlected to me- 


water that ever gladdened the parched palate of a tra- 


The great temple was found, by careful measure-| veller, filled from a little spring which dribbled over the 
ments, to be about one hundred and thirty feet deep, 
measuring from the chief entrance to the further end of] stealing out like a snake from amongst the broad-leaved 
the cave; and one hundred and thirty-three feet broad, | brushwood fringing the edge of the cliff. As the cave 
It then rest-| faces the north, and the sun at its greatest height shines 


| brow of the rock, just to the eastward of the cave, after 


obliquely over the precipice, it leaves all that side of the 


broken at that time; and on the sides were carved six- hill cool and agreeable, when the rest of the island is 
As neither the floor nor the roof is in} parched up and withered. 


We always took care, how- 
ever, to have our goglets suspended in the shade, and in 
the draught. ‘These capital contrivances are earthen- 
ware vessels, of a red colour, only half baked, and so 
porous, that, although the water does not actually trickle 
from them, it forms a coating outside like dew, and 
This being evaporated by 


cold is produced, the value of which only those who 
have visited such regions of the sun can have learned 
fully to appreciate. Of course, when the more serious 
affairs of champagne and claret came into requisition, 
we summoned onr regular wine cooler, or abdar, who, 
by some strange chemical hocus pocus connected with 
dissolving nitre, in which he twisted about the bottles 
for a few minutes, placed before us, as one of our party 
exultingly expressed it, “a nectar fit for the jolliest of 
these gods themselves, should they have returned to life 
and reclaimed thetr cave.” I cannot answer for this ; 
but I am sure that nothing short of the “ last pang shall 
tear from iy heart” the recollection of the intense en- 
joyment of those half dreamy, half waking, but perfect- 
ly enchanting two or three hours towards the close of 
every day in the Elephanta cave; when the ladies and 
children had sauntered off to their tent, or climbed the 
hill to take a look at the ghauts of the Mahratta country, 
or to see the sun set between them and Arabia—while 
} we luxurious lords of the creation who remained behind 
flung our feet on the table, or rested them against some 
langle of the excavation—thrust our hookah pipes or 
our Cigars into our mouths, swung back on our chairs, 
and asked and thought of no higher heaven upon earth. 
Exactly abreast of the spot where these temperate 
revels were carried on, sat a figure in stone, with whose 
countenance and attitude we soon became wonderfully 
familiar. Many a merry bumper we tossed off to a 
better understanding of his mysterious history; for, to 
all appearance, the rogue (being a Bouddhist) had no 
more business in the Elephanta cave than we Topee- 
wallas, or hat-wearing heretics of the west. ‘This wor- 
thy personage, unlike his brother gods and goddesses 
farther within-doors, boasted of only two arms ; a shab- 
by allowance, in a company where any figure pretending 
to the rank of a gentleman had six at least. Unfortu- 
nately, both of our friend’s arms were broken off ; per- 
haps by some of the shot fired by a Portuguese fidalyo, 
who, Captain Pyke informs us, amused himself in the 
cave with a great gun. A monkey in a china shop has 














room. In both these cases the unequal proportions of 
the uncovered spaces struck their senses, but afforded 
them apparently no clue to the remedy. They next 
dragged the carpet into one corner, and stood looking at 
it, mutase and chattering to one another, like so many 
puzzled Monkeys, for five ininutes. At length, after 
sundry other trials, and many pauses, they finally ar- 
ranged it, in the greatest perplexity, in what is called 
diamond fashion, with the corners of the carpet touch- 


owards the angles of the room, so that the sides were 











on the island of Salsette; the fine cave of Carli, on tl 
road to Poona by the Bor Ghaut, the still more extensive 
and magnificent ranges at Ellora, not to mention several 
smaller cave-temples in the Kohan and near the Adjunta 
Pass, are all on Mahratta ground, and seem to show the 
existence of some great and powerful dynasty, which 


such labour and extent. 
posite characters, and of different and hostile religions, 
only a few miles from each other, and, in some in- 
stances, even united in the same range, is a singular 
fact, which well deserves to excite the attention and ex- 
eretse the industry of the Indian antiquary. 
Within no great distance from Bombay we have the 
of Kanara on the island of Salsette, and those of 
on the mainland, both evidently belonging to the Boud- 
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~ Elephanta on the adjacent island, belong to the Brah- 


mins; and the wonderful caves of Ellora possess excava- 
tions of both classes.” 





must have reigned many years to complete works of] curious a Shi 
The existence of temples of op-| traces ot’ Bouddhist images. 


ullelism as could possibly be. ‘They now 
ked a , laughed, and, with the most sa- 
factory he world, left the room under the 
conviction of having performed the service upon which 
they were in the most perfect style. 

After : d for nearly a whole day at the 
fa, a grand hunt was ordered after 
As the detestation of the 
Brahmins towards poor Bouddh, is nearly as deep-root- 


as far fron 








some shadow of sense and purpose in cracking the 
crockery; but the Portuguese nobleman, blazing away at 
the sculptures of an ancient temple, must be allowed to 
beat Jacko hollow. 

There are still left some indications, however, to show 
that the hands of this figure rested on his lap. He is 
sitting (or was sitting, when we left him) on the Pad- 
masan, or lotus seat, the stalk of which is supported by 
two persons below, very much as occurs in the caves of 
Kanara or Salsette, which are undoubtedly Rouddhist 
temples. This statue is certainly by far the most puz- 
zling figure in all Elephanta; for we know of no in- 
stance in which Shiva is so represented: and yet, if this 
really be Bouddh, how the deuce comes he into a Brah- 
minical cave? In the present orthodox Hindoo mytho- 
logy, at least, it is well known that Bouddh, in so far as 
he is admitted at all, is considered as an avatar of Vish- 
nu, incarnated for the purpose of leading mankind into 
error. He is, therefore, rarely represented at all, and 
never worshipped in that form. One can understand this 








ed as the hatred which exists between those European 
sects which differ from one another merely by slight 
shades of doctrine, the existence of an image of this 
rival deity in a temple dedicated to Shiva, would be about 
as great an abomination as an organ, or a painting, ina 
presbyterian kirk. 

After much examination, we discovered only two 


dhists ; while those of Amboli, also on Salsette, and of] figures that could by possibility be representatives of this 
hostile god ; one of which we discovered in the western 
wing of the cave, the other in the first compartment on 
the left of the grand entrance. 





easily enough; and yet the sly authorities who devised 
the great work at Elephanta appear to have thought it 
but safe to commence by propitiating so important a 
personage, for the compartment in which this image of 
the Father of Evil (if such he be) is sculptured, must 
have been one of the earliest excavated. 

I have taken pains to verify the references from the 
Archaologia, vol. vii., by examining Captain Pyke’s ori- 


ginal journal, which is still preserved at the India House, 


rhis gentleman, who was afterwards governor of St. 


This spot we generally | Helena, visited the Elephanta cave in 1712; and his ae 
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count, given in the log-book of the ship Stringer, is not 
a little curious. It is written in a quaint, but graphic 
style, and is illustrated by several drawings of no great 
merit, either as to execution or fidelity of outline. The 
old boy, indeed, seems to have been rather ashamed of 
himself for bestowing so much trouble on such a subject, 
for he winds up his description with these words : 

« “ Thus I have given an account how busily I spent 2 
days with an Industry about Trifles, w® if I had Rightly 
applyed to y® Art of Getting of Money, would a’ tended 
to a better Purpose.” 

It was curious to observe how differently we viewed 
the temple on different days, and how completely the 
objects of our curiosity changed as we became more and 
more acquainted with their history, and with the rela- 
tions which linked them in one grand series. Fortu- 
nately, too, our party consisted of such a variety of per- 
sons, that some new thought was perpetually starting 
up, which being speedily seized upon, was generally 
turned to good account. I think it was not until we had 
been poking about the cave for nearly a week that any 
particular curiosity was expressed as to the intention 
which the contrivers of it had in view in making this 
At length some one plucked up 
courage enough to avow his utter want of acquaintance 
with the uses which the Hindoos make of their temples 
or pagodas; and it was sufficiently apparent, by the looks 
of the rest, that the majority of our number were in as 
blessed a state of ignorance as the bold spokesman. All 
eyes were turned towards our Mentor, who, had he not 
been the most good-natured of mortals, must have been 
ferreted to death by our enquiries, 

“ T suppose,” said he, “you are aware that the use 
made of temples by the ancient Greeks and Romans, as 
well as by the modern Hindoos, is materially different 


yo 


enormous excavation. 


from that required of them by Christian nations 

“T tell you,” replied the intormation-hunter, “ that I 
know nothing at all about the matter.” 

“ Nor L—nor ji,” cried various other members of the 
cave. 

* Well, well,” exelaimed the obliging Oriental scholar, 
laughing, “1 must tell you, then, that a Hindoo goes 
alone to the pagoda, as an ancient Roman would have 
done, offers his solitary prayers before his idol, prostrates 
himself in its presence,and then leaves his offering. He 
attempts in this way to bribe his god to prosper him in his 
trade, whether that be merchandise, war, or theft. There 
is no stated regular time of teaching amongst the Hin- 
doos—no public prayers said by a priest in the name of 
a mixed congregation—no gathering of the people to go 
Their great festivals are like 
Mach man proceeds to his own temple, makes 


through a solemn service. 
our fairs. 
his offering at the fect of the idol, then walks out again 
All teaching or reading of 
in private houses; or if abroad, 
of the le, never within the 
The verandahs or porticoes round 
about used just as any others equally convenient 
would be. ‘This use, to which the courts of the temple 
are applied, will throw light on many passages of the 
history and sacred volumes of the Jews. It is evident 
1 lifices of nations whose worship is so 


and purchases sweetineats. 
the sacred 
merely in the 
consecrated edifice. 


1 
books is 


courts temp 


that the religious edi 
conducted need not be large like our churches, since it 
is not required that they shuuld contain a multitude. In 
all very ancient temples, however magnificent, the part 
in which dhe Deity is supposed to dwell is small, and 
surrounded by numerous buildings in which the priests 
and servants of the temple reside. ‘This seems to have 
been the ple at Jerusalem, and it 
certainly was that of the older Ggecian temples, as we 
may observe from the Ion of Euripides; and it is at this 
day that presented by the temple at Mecea. With the 
Hindoos the great object of worship is not constantly ex- 
posed to view, nor is it placed in the larger outer build- 
ing, or excavation, but always in some inner, small, and 
dark apartment, usually having only one door, and requir- 
ing to have lights burning betore it, in order to its being 


plan of the first temple 


seen, and facing the door, so as to be visible from the 
further side of an intervening saloon.” 

I regret that I have not lett myself space to introduce 
extremely curious speculations respecting 
the religious opinions and observances of the Hindoos 
with which Mr. Erskine favoured us. After all, how- 
ever, I am not sure if there was not fully as much inter- 
est in viewing these curious remains of ancient Hindoo 
} 


several other 


rn customs, as there 


sculptures with reference to mod 
was in tracing their origin and connection with the older 
theology of the East. We could easily detect resem- 


} ! * ! 2 ? > 2 sc 
blances in domestic habits, and particularly in dress, be- 


tween those which appear to have existed at the time 


bazaars of India. It seems of consequence to mention 
this fact, because some writers have stated the contrary; 
and if their reports were correct, it would imply a change 
in the manners of the Hindoos, quite contrary to obser- 
vation in other matters. The fact is, there is not a single 
piece of dress on any figure in the whole cave, except 
the fancy cap on some of their heads, which is not at 
this day currently met within India. The shela, or long 
web of thin cloth folded round the loins, is that in gene- 
ral use all over Hindoostan and the Deccan. The same 
may be said of the jewels; they are precisely the heavy, 
tasteless ornaments which overload the necks, arms, 
ankles, and ears of the modern Hindoos. “ If most of 
the figures are nearly naked, this,” to borrow the words 
of our great cave oracle, “ is owing to several reasons. 
Statuaries naturally dislike formal dresses, as an encum- 
brance to their art, since they often conceal, or deform, 
the most graceful contours of the human body, the ex- 
pression of which is the great triumph of their art. In 
the next place, there are really very few pieces of genu- 
ine Hindoo dress. The Brahmin, for example, wears 
only the dhoter, or cloth which covers the lower part of 
the body, and the angwaster wrapped round the upper 
part. Indeed, until he is married he wears nothing but 
the angwaster and the langoti, or short cloth passing be- 
tween the legs, and fastened before and behind to a 
string round the loins. The Sanyasi uses an angwaster 
dyed yellow with saffron, and called chati, and, of course, 
the langoti. The Gosawis and the Byragis wear the 
langoti alone. The only regular parts of a Hindoo wo- 
man’s dress are, first, the daguda, a web of cloth from 
sixteen to twenty cubits in length, which, after being 
wound round the middle part of the body and the upper 
part of the legs, is thrown over the shoulders, and forms 
one of the most graceful coverings imaginable; and 
secondly, the cholee, a short jacket, with short sleeves, 
used rather to support than to conceal the breast. Most 
of the other articles of dress now worn in India have 
been introduced by the Mussulmen, such as the angraka 
and dopate, which cover the upper part of the body ; the 
turban, also, and the cholna, or short drawers, have been 
introduced by the Mahomedan conquerors of Hindoo- 
stan.” 

“Tt should also be remembered,” continues Mr. Ers- 
kine, “that when a Hindoo approaches his gods rever- 
ently, he purifies himself, and throws off all his dress ex- 
cept that part which covers his loins; and many of the 
figures in the cave are in the act of adoration. Finally, 
the principal figures in the cave of Elephanta are 
gods, who, in most nations, have been represented with 
little covering. None of the existing figures in this ex- 
cavation are sculptured ina state of entire nudity, though, 
it is said, that some of those now broken more nearly 
approached to the state of nature, and were mutilated by 
the piety or wantonness of visiters. As for the circum. 
stance of the figures being beardless, it is owing to their 
representing cclestial beings who are supposed to enjoy 
eternal youth. ‘The minis or celestial sages, however, 
are always represented in these sculptures with beards 
as aged men. Shiva, also, in Hindoo pocms, as well as 
in paintings, has frequently a beard or mustachios, such 
as we sce in one of the heads of the great Triad.” 

It has been long a matter of dispute amongst travel- 
lers what is the degree of genius and taStemphich is 
displayed in the great temple of Elephanta, 
sculptures, by which it is undoubtedly ren 
the most extraordinary works of human exertion. Some 
writers speak in raptures both of the design and of the 
execution of the several compartments ; and i not be 
denied that in some of them there is very coff$iderab 
merit. On this point, and also on the genggal character 
of the cave asa work of art, o 
much divided in opinion; but as 
with the details, and gave ourse pportunities 
judging of the general effect under different aspects. 
and under different shades of temperar our own 
minds, we gradually settled into orm esti- 
mate of the station in which t ul temple 
ought to be placed. 
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Of course, if each of us had been 
called upon to write down his opinion on this delicate 
point, some differences, arising out of the variety of 
astes amongst us, might have been started; and per- 
sons ata distance might become more confused than 
instructed by such a regiment of authorities. 









The following statement, however, which was actu- 
ally drawn up in the cave, gave such general satisfac- 
tion at the moment to the high contending parties on 
the spot, who possessed close at hand every possible ad- 
vantage of checking its details, and of judging of its 





the excavation was made, and those now seen in the 





general correctness, that perhaps I cannot do better than 


wind up with it the narrative of our joyous Elephanta 
pic-nic. Independently, indeed, of the local fidelity of 
Mr. Erskine’s remarks, in their direct application to 
the cave in question, they will be found, perhaps, to 
throw some useful light on certain phases of the fine 
arts, by practical references to countries in very differ. 
ent states of civilisation, and subjected to totally differ. 
ent forms of government and manners. 


“To me,” says the writer, “it appears, that while 
the whole conception and plan of the temple is ex. 
tremely grand and magnificent, and while the outline 
and disposition of the separate figures indicate great 
talent and ingenuity, the execution and finishing of the 
figures in general (though some ef them prove the sculp- 
tor to have had great merit) fall below the original idea, 
and are oflen very defective, in no instance being pos. 
sessed of striking excellence. The figures have sotne- 
thing uf rudeness and want of finish, the proportions 
are sometimes lost, the attitudes are forced, and every 
thing indicates the infancy ofthe art, thougha vigor- 
ous infancy. The grouping appears to be still more de- 
fective than the execution of the separate figures : ; 
number of little and almost dwarfish figures are huddled! 
around one ortwo larger ones. Indeed, it deserves con- 
sideration whether the nature of the Hindoo mythology, 
which represents every thing by hieroglyphics, be not 
extremely unfavourable to the fine arts. Painting and 
sculpture owe their chief beauties to a successful repre- 
sentation of external objects, and to a happy develop- 
ment of the universal feelings and passions of human 
nature as expressed on the human frame. But, in the 
mythology of the Brahmins, such is the number of Ie. 
gends relating to each of the gods, and s0 much are 
their various qualities and properties depicted by conven. 
tional marks and symbols which determine the charac- 
ter and situation of each individual, much as a written 
mark would do, that the ingenuity of the artist is not 
required to indicate, by the fine touches of his art, what 
is doue by a rougher and grosser way. ‘The Egyptian 
sculpture seems never to have passed beyond this step; 
but the Greeks, by their fine genius, burst the shackles 
which they received from their masters, and their sta- 
tues and other sculptures will be found most excellent 
where the general characters and passions of human 
nature swallow up the understood symbols of the indi- 
vidual represented, and when the painter, rather than 
the people, speaks. The use of symbols, therefore, 
seems to be taking a step backwards, and to be degrad- 
ing that beautiful art, from exhibiting a representation 
of general nature intelligible to all mankind, to the ex- 
hibitions of a local and temporary character, intelligible 
only to those whose age and country have qualified 
them to peruse it. When this principle is carried its 
whole length, it brings back the fine arts from giving 
representations of ideal nature, and streng and refined 
passions, to the mere vulgar office of copying external 
objects. By making them a proyincial dialect, instead 
of an universal and eternal language, this practice has 
a tendency to strike genius out of the art. The general 
use of such symbols, accordingly, appears to me to have 
combined with other causes to blunt the sense of the 
Hindoos for the fine arts. They are delighted to recog- 
nise a deity by his Vahana, or by his many heads and 
numerous arms, but they appear to set little value on 
the accurate delincation of a passion, or the fine forms 
that start from beneath the chisel or the pencil. The 
passion being represented by its artificial, conventional 
symbol, the natural sign, or that which would render it 
true to universal nature, and consequently intelligible 
oa!l mankind, loses its value amongst the natives ot 
Indi@i The Uindoos are always children, and amused 
With baubles; even their groups representing living 
beings in pictures are generally like still life. If there 
are many figures in the p'ece, they are cormmonly seat- 
ed, and the action is rarely represented, or if attempted, 
it is generally an obvious one, like that of a fight ora 
battle. The various figures, as may be remarked in this 
cave of Elephanta, are never made to concutsby different 
actions towards one end, so as to preservennity in the 
piece. While sculpture is in this state, and while the 
art of grouping and of telling a story is in this condi- 
tion, it is not going too far to consider the art in its 
a ’ 
yas a melancholy day, indeed, when we prepared 
“ak up our quarters at Elephanta; for the painful 
ression dwelt heavily on our minds, that we should 
never all meet together again. We expected, it is true, 
still to fall in occasionally with one another—during @ 
morning visit, at a dinner, or in a ball-room. But what 
poor and unsatisfactory substitutes, after all, are such 
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-hes of intercourse in public, to the deep delights of|thing having a kind purpose in view. | ' 
per t } t e mised that, if at any time I could obtain leave of ab-| breaking one another’s heads upon abstract political 
sence for a few days, the introductory letter should be] grounds, and English soldiery interposing with grape- 


a well-managed, private, almost secret conclave, in such 
an out-of-the-way corner? There, and there alone, 
those who are most attached can stray together, un- 
heeded by the rest, or sit together, or join in common 
pursuits day after day, not only without observation, 
but almost without their own consciousness of the 
growing intimacy between them, or of the gradual 
kindling of those flames destined, perhaps, to endure 
throughout life. Of all spots, indeed, that the queer 
little god of smiles and tears (who occupies a niche in 


I therefore pro- 


delivered. 

I did not discover, until long afterwards, the secret 
motive of my friend’s anxiety that I should pay the visit 
in question, though at the time alluded to, 1 was quite 
coxcomb enough to suppose that it all arose from per- 
sonal considerations. 
to what the kindness was due; and, my leave having ex- 
pired, I set off to my ship, the Endymion, of which I 


English ; but to look on while honest Pat and 'Tim were 


shot and fixed bayonets to make them friends again, was 
what I had no mind for. I therefore tried to extricate 
myself forthwith from this unhappy struggle; but my 
horse being tired could not proceed ; so 1 was forced to 
sleep in a village which, for aught I knew, might be 


It inattered little to me, however,| sacked and burnt before morning. 


Nothing occurred, however, to disturb the peace; but 
I felt far from easy till out of reach of this furious ex- 


e } y 5 Ss ; ] 71 > > . , = © sur > > i » y zc 9 Yo 
every mythology) has selected for his avatars on earth,|was then second licutenant, with a firm resolution to|citement; yet, strange to say, some quiet folks, a few 


I should say the temple of Elephanta, with such a party, 
was amongst the most favourable for the purposes of his 
worship! ’ 

With heavy hearts, then, we took a last view of the 
dear old cave, trudged slowly down the valley in silence, 
and, hardly deigning to say adieu to the crumbling ele- 
phant which has given its name to the island, we em- 
barked in the bunder-boat prepared to receive us, and, 
just as the sun went down, relanded at Bombay. 

——— 
CHAPTER XIX. 
A SAILOR ON SHORE. 

It is a far easier thing to get into a house in Ireland 
than to get out of it again; for there is an attractive 
and retentive witchery about the hospitality of the na- 
tives which has no match, as far as I have seen, any 
where else in the wide world. In other places the peo- 
ple are hospitable or kind to a stranger, as the case may 
be, or as the guest secms to want assistance : but in Ire- 
land the affair is reduced to a sort of science, and a web 
of attentions is flung round the visiter before he well 
knows where he is. So that if he be not a very cold- 
blooded, or a very clear-sighted, or a very temperate 
man, it will cost him sundry headaches,—and mayhap 
some touches of the heartache—before he wins his way 
back again to his wonted tranquillity. 

I had not a single acquaintance in Ireland when first 
I visited that most interesting of countries, of which few 
people in England know much—even though their ima 
ginations have been so powerfully aided by the delicious 
pencil of Miss Edgeworth. Before leaving it, however, 
after about a year and a half’s cruising off and on their 
coasts, I was on pretty intimate terms with one family 
at least for every dozen miles, from Downpatrick on the 
east, to the Bloody Foreland on the west, a range of 
more than a hundred and twenty miles. 

The way in which this was brought about is suffi- 
ciently characteristic of the country. I had inherited a 
taste for geology; and as the north of Ireland affords a 
fine“field for the exercise of the hammer, I soon made 
myself acquainted with the Giant’s Causeway, and the 
other wonders of that singular district. While engaged 
in these pursuits, I fell in with an eminent medical prac- 
titioner resident in that part of the country—a gentle- 
man well known to the scientific world as one of the 
best informed gg6logists and most accomplished philoso- 
phers of the day. What was more to my present pur- 
pose, he was still better known on the spot as the must 
benevolent and kindest of men. In no part of the globe 
have I made a more agreeable, or useful acquaintance. 
During a residence of a week under the roof of this de- 
lightful person, I observed that he frequently changed 
the conversation from literary, professional, or scientific 
topics, to urge me to make acquaintance with some 
friends of his, living also in the north of Ireland, but at 
the opposite angle. He was, in particular, desirous that 
I should see a family with whom he described himself 
as being very intimate, and who were then on a visit far 
in the west. I was nothing loth, as may be supposed ; 
indeed, a young lieutenant is seldom burdened with many 
misgivings as to his reception any where—(except within 
the precincts of the awful admiralty !)—and I, naturally, 
felt a vehement curiosity to see something more of the 
manners and customs of the country, of whose public 
proceedings, it is to be regretted, the world knows so 
much more than of their domestic life. 

Besides these motives, I was influenced by the ex- 
treme earnestness of my worthy friend, who, indeed, 
would hardly let me stir from his house untill had pro- 
mised to deliver, with my own hands, a letter of intro- 
duction to a lady residing in the part of the country 
above alluded to, and who, he assured me, would 
only be most happy to see me herself, but also to in 
duce me to the family with whom she herself was then 
living asa guest. I thought it rather an odd arrange- 
ment, that a mere guest should introduce a stranger to 
another person’s house: but d already seen enough 
of the hearty hospitality of Ireland not to wonder at any 

; 







sons to whom my excellent friend the doctor had given 
me an introduction. 


to discover that my brother officers had formed so many 


sence imposed upon them. 
tain the captain’s permission for a fresh run. 


and his only caution was,—* Now, mind—don’t you be 
falling in love with any of these Irish girls. 
quite time enough for that when you are a post captain.” 

I promised to attend to his advice; and set out on 


wishing for no better sport than to try the firmness of 
my resolutions on this head, though it must be confessed, 
I was fully more inclined to follow the precept enjoined 
upon me by another friend, who, as if to better the cap- 
tain’s instruction, said, 

“ Do take care of what you are about, when you mix 
with those fair and fascinating witches, the Irish ladies, 
and never hold yourself as heart-safe unless you are in 
love with at least two of them at once!” 

Off I went; but it is needless to state whether the 
course steered was to the east or to the west after leav- 
ing Londonderry, the chief city in that part of Ireland. 
Indeed, for my own part, I was almost indifferent in 
what direction the road lay! for the whole scene was 
so new and so full of interest and variety, and I had al- 
ready met with so much attention in the country, that I 
felt a sort of certainty of finding much amusement and 
a welcome reception wherever I went. Meanwhile, the 
circumstance of having a letter of introduction in my 
pocket naturally determined my route; and having hired 
a good stout horse, I strapped my valise behind, and set 
out on a fine summer’s evening, as deliberately in quest 
of adventures as any knight-errant that ever put lance 
in rest. Yet I was in no respect prepared to find my- 
self so soon in what appeared very like a field of battle. 
[ had not proceeded twenty miles before I came to a vil- 
lage surrounded by troops, and guarded, at the ends of 
its few streets, by cannon which appeared to be loaded, 
as lighted matches were smoking by their side. A con. 
siderable encampment was formed on a slightly rising 
ground near the village ; and on the neighbouring ground, 
still farther off, might be seen large irregular groups of’ 
people, who, I learned, upon enquiry, were chiefly Orange- 
men, preparing for a good ceremonial procession on the 
Ist of July old style, or the 12th of July according to 
the present reckoning, the well-known anniversary of' 
the battle of the Boyne. In order to resist this proceed- 
ing on the part of the Protestants, an immense multitude 
of the opposite, or Roman Catholic side of the question, 
were likeygise assembled in this unquict spot, and all the 
roads converging towards that quarter were lined with 
parties of men carrying sticks in their hands, flocking 
to the scene of expected action. ‘The military had been 
called in to keep the peace ; but the angry passions of 
the respective factions were so much roused, that even 
the precautions above described seemed hardly sufficient 
to prevent the threatened conflict. 

The sight was painful in the highest degree; and I 
could not but recollect with what different sensations I 
had viewed the chivalry of France and England drawn 
up in hostile array on the heights of Corunna. Theré 

the contest was between two different nations, one fight 

ing against, and the other in defence of, the liberties of 
the country in which they were engaged. But here the 
combatants were brethren ia blood, kindred in spirit, 
and all possessed—as they believed—with a common ob- 
ject,—the good of their native country! As a matter of 
curiosity, and of the most stirring kind of interest, I 
could have no great ohjection to seeing another such bat- 
tle as that which I had witnessed near Corunna between 
those long-established fighting-cocks the French and 





avail myself of the first opportunity of visiting the per-|miles distant, with whom I 


I had been so frequently absent 
before, that I expected to be fixed on board for a long} wild range of mountains, the names of which there was 
time to come, and was therefore agreeably disappointed 


pleasant acquaintances at Burncrana—a town on the 
banks of the magnificent Lough Swilly—that they were] can be conceived more desolate or dreary than this part 
quite willing to remain on the spot, and to take upon|of the country; and as there were few inhabitants upon 
their shoulders the extra duty which my renewed ab- 
I had only, therefore, to ob-] small difficulty in making good my way. 


took breakfast, seemed 
scarcely to care or to know that the country round them 
was all on fire. From thence the course lay across a 


no one left to tell; but geographers may recognise their 
position by the circumstance of one of them having on 
its top a sheet of fresh water called Loch Salt. Nothing 


it at any time, and none at all at this moment, I had no 
Neither was 


This was}the prospect of the place I was bound to much more 
easily gained, for he was the most indulgent of mortals ;} agreeable. “There can be little or no comfort,” thought 


I, “in a region so sterile: whatever art might attempt 


It will be} to counteract such desolation, must be unavailing.” 


But on coming nearer to the noble bay, or lough, on 
the banks of which the country seat of my unknown 


this new, but rather wild expedition in the highest glee,| friends was to be found, the aspect of things changed so 


suddenly, that if it had been done by magic it could 
scarcely have been rendered more surprising. <A slight 
inequality in the ground served to conceal this “ jewel 
in the desert,” as it was often called, till the whole of its 
rare beauties could be seen to tlie greatest advantage. 
Even without such a contrast as the wild moors affor@eds 
the singular merits of this spot must have claimed the 
admiration of any one caring a straw for fine scenery ; 
but after such a preparative they appeared doubly erate- 
ful to the senses; and I put spurs to my horse, anxious 
to come nearer to such a delicious scene. 

The mansion of my fature friend, of which only par- 
tial glimpses could be caught now and then, was well 
guarded on every side by fine old trees, rising from the 
surface of carefully dressed grounds, richly stocked 
flower-gardens, long and wide avenues, and graceful 
terraces, some of which reached to the very water’s edge, 
along a delicate beach on which the ripple scarcely broke. 
This charming domain occupied a narrow spit of land, 
or promontory, jutting forwards into a land-locked bay, 
or arm of the sea, in which the water appeared to lie al- 
ways asleep, and as smooth as if, instead of being a 
mere branch uniting with the stormy Atlantic, it had 
been some artificial lake, contrived by the tasteful hand 
of a good fairy, the touch of whose wand it might be 
thought had likewise embellished the shore, to keep 
every thing in character. Nothing, indeed, which the 
most fertile imagination could suggest, seemed to be 
wanting. 

There was one extremely well-conceived device at this 
delightful spot, which I never remember to have seen 
any where else, though there must often occur in other 
places similar situations in which it might be imitated 
Not far from the house, but quite hid under a thickly 
wooded cliff, overhanging a quiet bight or cove, about 
ten or fifteen yards across, lay a perfectly secluded pool, 
with a bottom of snow-white sand. It was deep in the 
middle, but shelved gradually to its margin, which rest- 
ed on a narrow strip, or beach, of small round polished 

pebbles. This fringe, encircling the cove, was surmount- 

ed by a dry grassy bank, or natural terrace, reaching to 

the foot of the rock, the face of which was not merely 

perpendicular, but so much inclined, that the top more 

than plumbed the edge of the basin. Along the sky 

line, there was drawn a fence or veil of briars, honey- 

suckles, and other impervious bushes, interspersed w ith 

myrtles, wild roses, and fox-glove, so thickly woven to- 

gether, that all external view of this beau ideal of a bath 

was rendered impossible. The only access was by a 

narrow, steep, and winding path; and at the upper end 

was placed a high, locked gate, the key of which was in 

the exclusive charge of the ladies. I need say no more 

of the uses of this most enchanting of earthly grottocs, 

than that, if Diana and her nymphs had been as well pro- 

vided, the catastrophe of Actwon could never have oc- 

curred. 

Meanwhile, as I rode or, ignorant as yet of these and 
many other rich and rare beauties of this singular spot, 
and only admiring the general aspect of things, I begar, 
for the first time, to reflect on the extreme awkwardness 





of my situation, I hed no personal acquaintance with 
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any one of the large party here assembled ; nor was there 
the least reason for supposing that any one of them had 
ever heard of the intruder, or that, when told who and 
what he was, they would be a whit more inclined to no- 
tice him. 

Suid 1 to myself, “Iam merely the bearer of an in- 
troductory letter to a lady, who is herself no more than 
a guest in the house; aud although it might have been 
allowable cnough to have called to deliver such an intro- 
duction, had business or uccident brought me tu the 
neighbourhood, or even within a short ride, yet it does 
seem rather a strong measure to travel fifty or sixty 
miles across a wild and disturbed country merely to pay 
a morning call.” 

The provoking inference, therefore, that my intention 
was to make a visit of some duration, becaine inevitable ; 
and I pictured to myself the excessive annoyance of hav- 
ing a string of explanations to give respecting my move- 
ments, which, after all, might not be followed by any in- 
vitation to remain. After cogitating for a long time, I 
resolved to steal up to the house, if possible, unperceiy- 
ed,—to have my horse tarned over to the groom, and my 
portmanteau stowed out of sight,—and then to walk 
boldly up to the door, with a visiting-card in one hand, 
and my credentials in the other, to be delivered to the 
servant for the lady to whom the letter was addressed. 
I next proposed to stroll about the woods, to give time 
for any good things said of the bearer in the introduc- 
tion to work their way. I hoped, by this rather clumsy 
maneuyre, that by the tune I retarned to the house its 
inmates might be prepared to receive the stranger; and 
then, if their invitation to remain should happen not to 
be very pressing, [ might pretend to be collecting speci- 
mens for my geological friends, and so make my escape ; 
though, to own the truth, nothing was further from my 
thoughts than geology or any other scientific object. ¥ 

In spite of these ingenious plans, | felt rather absurdly 
situated, and half wished I had not engaged at all in 
such an unpromising adventure. It seemed, however, 
too late to retract, and theretore I jogged on, as earnestly 
hoping not to be detected as ever did any troops in ad- 
vancing to the attack of a besieged fort. 

What, then, was my speechless horror, on riding up 
the approach, to discover a cavaleade of not fewer than 
a dozen ladies and gentlemen bearing right down upon 
me from the house. Had it been a troop of French 
cuirassiers charging across the ground, and threatening 
annihilation to the unfortunate hack and his rider, | 
could not have been much more astounded. It was 
natural to suppose that, as the master of the house was 
probably of the number, he would stop to enquire the 
business of the suspicious-looking stranger invading his 
grounds. ‘his I could but ill explain; as the person 
for whom I brought a letter being an elderly lady, was 
not likely to be on horseback amidst a party of young 
folks. I foresaw, at all events, that there would be a 
general halt ordered ; while the poor new-comer, with 
his draggied horse and swollen valise (indicating any 
thing but a hasty departure,) would become the object of 
pleasant criticism to the quizzical dandies and young 
ladies of the party—pleasant, I mean, to them; but 
wretched work for the hapless wight exposed to their 
pitiless pelting. Even when this scrutiny was over, 
what were they to do with their unexpected, self-elected 
companion? His horse was now too tired, and much 
too ugly at any time to accompany such gay palfreys as 
were prancing over the lawn; yet they could not in com- 
mon civility leave a stranger adrift—nor could they ac- 
company him back to the house, without breaking up 
their expedition for the day. : 

All this flashed through my mind in a moment, and 
left me ina dire dilemma. I pulled up my jaded nag, 
however, with such a jerk, that I well nigh threw him 
on his haunches. Fortunately, a little inequality in the 
ground hid me from the view of the advancing cavalry : 
and at the same critical moment I discovered an opening 
in the fence on one side. Without considering or caring 
whither it might lead, | turned my charger round, urged 
him forwards with whip and spur, and dashed into the 
gap as if I had been flying from the arm of justice, in- 
stead of making my escape from as companionable a set 
of people as ever breathed. Had any of the party de- 
tected the bashful fugitive, and given chase, he must 
have been caught; for the path into which I had fled 
terminated in a road leading to some farm offices, but 
with no opening beyond. 

The awkwardness of my situation—already considera- 
ble—was greatly augmented by this ridiculous proceed- 
ing, and I heard the riders pass within twenty yards of 
my hiding place, with the most unspeakable “alarm lest 








behind a cart of hay. I breathed freer when the last 
servant’s horse crossed the ridge; and then, creeping 
from my hole, soon gained the stables adjoining the 
house, gave up my horse, secured the well-stuffed valise 
out of sight, and repaired, according to the original pre 
cious scheme, to the front door with my letter. | stood 
for five minutes with the knob of the bell in my hand— 
irresolute whether to go on with the adventure, or fairly 
to cut and run from it. At length, when the fatal pull 
was given, I listened to the sound, and felt myself what 
statesmen call “ fully committed.” There was now 
nothing left but to screw up my courage, as I best might, 
to meet the dangers and difficulties of the crisis. 

There happened to be no one at home except the old 
lady herself, so that the plan succeeded very well; and, 
theugh I now forget the details of the introduction, | 
can never cease to remember that the unbounded cor- 
diality of the reception, not only from this excellent per- 
son, but from the master and mistress of the house, and all 
their assembled friends, showed how totally I had mis- 
calculated the nature and extent of Irish hospitality. I 
learned, indeed, in no long time, that the fashion of the 
country is to receive every stranger as well, and to treat 
him with exactly the sume perfect frankness and kind- 
ness, as they would do if they really knew him to 
merit such attention at their hands. If it shall prove on 
further acquaintance that he fails to make good his 
claim, they then treat him accordingly ; but in the first 
mstance his title to a hospitable reception is always taken 
for granted. 

As most of the delightful party, amongst whom I now 
found myself domesticated, are still alive—though more 
than twenty years have gone by since those days—I 
scarcely feel at liberty to describe the sayings and doings 
of the establishment into which I was so freely and con- 
fidentially admitted. Nothing, indeed, could be more 
characteristic of the country than the whole scene. There 
were several elderly persons, then in the autumn of life, 
though now waning into octogenarians; and several were 
very young folks, scarcely able to walk, who now count 
many “daughters and sons of beauty.” ‘There was a 
pretty equal admixture of Irish and English, amongst 
whom were several persons of rank; also one or two 
foreigners; besides much native wit, worth and beauty, 
of the highest order, and all most delightfully set off by 
the graces and nameless enchantments of refined manners, 
and tasteful as well as useful accomplishments. 1 have 
rarely, if ever, seen in any part of the world so fascinating 
an assemblage of all that could render a country party 
agreeable as was here collected in one of the most out-of- 
the-way corners of Ireland. Nor is it to be wondered at 
if I very soon began to think of the ship and her routine 
drudgery with a degree of distaste I dared scarcely ex- 
press even to myselt. Compared to the delirious sort of 
witchery of this gay scene, every thing I had enjoyed 
before, even in the all-romantic Peninsula, or in the 
beautiful islands of Madeira or Bermuda, looked spirit- 
less and tame. ‘The dull duties and discomforts of a sea- 
life—the trammels of naval discipline—and the insignifi- 
cance of a mere lieutenant’s station, amidst all this 
luxury, and fashion, and wealth, and beauty, and rank, 
pressed on my fevered thoughts so severely, that at times 
I was half distracted with sheer despondency, and felt cut 
to the heart on recollecting the bitter necessity of return- 
ing to what seemed, at that intoxicating season, the vulgar 
duties of a sailor’s life. My worthy captain’s advice was 
thrown to the winds; and indeed any heart, aged twenty- 
two, must have been made of cast-iron to have resisted the 
rides and walks, the pic-nic dinners, the danges, and the 


sorrow caused by the recent loss of her favourite son. 
The young man had been in the navy, and was about my 
age and standing in the service. ‘These accidental coin. 
cidences suggested to her judicious and kind-hearted 
friend, that as I, in some degree, resembled, in appearance 
and in manners, the officer who was no more, the poor 
mother’s thoughts and feelings might possibly be diverted 
into a new channel, by the society of a person in so many 
respects similarly cireumstanced to the child she had lost, 

I was not made a party to this manwuvre, because the 
experiment might thus have been totally marred. It was 
obvious, indeed, that the mere consciousness of acting 
such a part must have imposed an awkward restraint 
upon me, fatal to the character I was intended to fill; so 
the good doctor left matters to work out their own 
course. A very different effect, it is true, from what he 
wished and expected, might have been produced ; for in- 
stead of my being received with open arms, and helping 
to fill up the blank in the mother’s wasted affections, my 
presence might only have proved irksome, from tending 
to keep alive the anguish of those wounds, which prin. 
ciple tells us rather to do our utmost to heal than seek to 
irritate by unavailing sorrow. 

It so happened, fortunately for me, and, what was of 
more consequence, fortunately for the friendly physician’s 
reputation as a skilful “ minister to the mind diseased,” 
or rather to the pure but desolate heart, that the experi. 
ment completely succeeded—I hope and believe, to the 
mother’s consolation. 'To me, of course, the reception I 
met with was matter of delight and astonishment ; and at 
the time I could not by any means account for the notice 
with which I was honoured. So much so, indeed, that I 
occasionally felt somewhat startled, and almost oppressed, 
with the sense of obligation imposed by such unusual and 
unmerited attentions. 

The first explanation which reached me of the mystery, 
to whose agency I was so deeply indebted, is really so 
touching in itself, and likewise so fertile, as I conceive in 
inatter for useful reflection to those who may be similarly 
circumstanced, that I give it without reserve. The whole 
incident—though to some it may perhaps appear trivial— 
hud a very essential effect in modifying the course of my 
subsequent life—not so much by raising me in my own 
opinion, which it certainly did, as by inspiring me with 
still stronger motives to exertion, and with higher hopes 
of deserving, in time, a distinction so very flattering. In 
a letter which I received from this most excellent old 
lady, about six months after my first acquaintance with 
her, and just before I quitted England for the East Indies, 
these words occur :— 

“Once more, adicu! I’ must hope you will write to 
me; let me constantly know how you proceed, and how 
I can address you; and recollect, you have received the 
freedom of this house. I believe I told you I had lost a 
son in the navy, a lieutenant, and of superior talents. I 
therefore consider that Heaven has given you to my care 


in his place—and may the Almighty protect you!” 
—a— 
CHAPTER XxX. 


TRICKS UPON TRAVELLERS. 


A curious and vastly pleasing fash:on prevails in that 
part of Ireland where | was so nearly bewitched as almost 
tojforget my ship, my duties, and every thing else but 
beauty bright! When a country party, such as I have 
been describing, had passed a certain time together, they 
seldom broke up entirely, or scattered themselves in dif: 
ferent directions, but generally shifted, or emigrated ina 
body—flitted, I think they used to call it—to the house 


music parties, and suppers, besides the infiffftely varied] of some one of the number. Now and then various 
’ PE f 


round of other amusements—grave and gay—which con- 
tributed to render, and will for ever preserve this nook of 
Ireland the true terrestrial paradise of my juvenile days. 

How the deuce I ever contrived to fet out of the magic 


members of the group dropped off by the way, but their 
places were presently filled up by other friends, either 
ready in the new hive, or who soon found their way to it, 
when the well-known sounds of festivity were heard in 


circle, I hardly know; but if I could only feel myself at} the neighbourhood. 


liberty, without a breach of confidence, to give a few of| 
the details of those hours, I would stake great odds on the 


In this manner the country party, into which I had 
been so kindly admitted an honorary member, made 


side of the effect which the description of such a reality] several moves, with sundry losses and sundry accessions 
might produce, against the interest of the imaginary] to its numbers; and as every day rendered this life more 
scenes in almost any romance. Although, unfortunately,] and more grateful, I could scarcely bear to think of re- 
this may not be done, I cannot resist the temptation of] turning talthe tame occupations and rugged society of the 


relating the cause and consequence of my introduction to 
these very kind persons, who, from that hour to this, have 
held their station amongst my steadiest friends. 

I have already mentioned, that the gentleman whose 
introduction I carried was most urgent for me to deliver 
the letter in person; but he gave no reasons for this 
anxiety; nor indeed was I then aware, that besides his 
being an intimate friend, he was their family physician. 
While acting in this capacity, he had seen with regret 








any one of them should catch a glimpse of me nestling 


how ineffectual his art had proved to alleviate the mother’s 


frigate, the dutics of which had so recently been my 


reatest and most sincere delight. Meanwhile, since my 
d-natured captain, and still better-natured messmates, 
de no difficulties about this protracted absenteeism, I 
ontinued to involve myself deeper and deeper at every 


step. I failed not to perceive at times, that I was getting 
into rather a dangerous scrape for a younger son anda 
young officer, who had yet to work his own way in the 
world. But as these reflections interfered rather imper- 
tinently with the enjoyments ef the hour, they were 
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crushed down and kept out of sight as much as possible, 


at that gay period. 


What surprisod me most, all this time, was the air of 


refinement and high polish in the Irish society amongst 
whom I was thus casually thrown. I had previously 
entertained an idea that their hospitality, proverDial in 
all parts of the world, was of a rude and rather trouble- 
some description. I found it, on the contrary, marked 
not only by the strongest lines of sincerity and kindness, 


but by many of those delicate touches of consideration for |The table was barely large enough to hold a noble long- 


the feelings of others which form the most indubitable 
symptoms of genuine good-breeding. So very carefully, 
indeed, are these traits preserved as characteristics of 
their society, that rather more latitude in the intercourse 
of young people than | remember to have seen elsewhere 
is not only permitted, but even perhaps encouraged. 
The propriety, as well as safety, of all this, consists in the 
perfect confidence which the parties possess in one 
another’s sense of what is due to themselves; so that a 
degree of freedom, which in England might possibly be 
called bold or odd, is, in Ireland, merely one branch of a 
peculiar system of manners. It rests, no doubt, on as 
scrupulous a foundation of sentiment and principle as 
ours does, but it is less restricted by etiquettes, and far 
less frozen over with those conventional forms which the 
uninitiated find so troublesome to break through. 


So far from discovering’ that the stories were true about 
the sort of compulsion used in matters of drinking, I can 
safely say—whatever might have been once the fashion— 
that, during the course of experience in joviality I went 
through in the north of Ireland, I seldom met with any 
thing at a gentleman's table approaching even to exigeance 
on this score, far less to the formidable bullying which 
we had been warned against, when the alternative rested 
between another bottle or an ounce of lead. I do not deny 
that our friends the Irish have a wonderfully winning 
way of insinuating their good cheer upon us, and some- 
times of inducing us—without the aid of firearms—to 
swallow more claret than is perhaps good for us. 

I landed once at Burncrana, a pretty little quiet village, 
with a watering-place look, on the eastern banks of that 
great and beautiful bay Lough Swilly. One side of this 
noble harbour is formed by the bold promontory of 
Inishowen, celebrated in every land for its noble whiskey, 
second only—if second it be, (which I am bound as a 
Scotsman to doubt)—to that of Ferntosh or Glenlivet. 
Iwas accompanied by an English gentleman, on the first 
day of his landing in Ireland. As he then seriously 
imagined the inhabitants to belong to a sort of wild and 
uncouth race, I could see he was rather surprised at the 
gentlemanlike deportment of an acquaintance of mine resi- 
dent on the spot, for whom he had brought a letter. We 
had walked together to his house, or rather cottage—for 
he was not a fixed resident, but came there for summer 
quarters. The neatness, and even elegance, of the do- 
mestic arrangements of his temporary establishment, 
both without and within the dwelling, gave token of a 
taste many degrees removed from the state of people far 
back in civilisation. Presently the ladies came; and their 
nationa] frankness—modified by the most entire and un- 
affected simplicity—puzzled my friend completely. In 
due season the dressing-bell sent us off to prepare for 
dinner; and while we were getting ready, my companion 
said to me— 

“I see perfectly what this fellow is at; he means to 
sew you and me up, by pouring claret down our throats. 
You may do as you please, but 1’ll be shot if he plays off 
his Irish pranks on me. I will eat his dinner—take a 
couple of glasses of his wine—make my bow to the 
ladies—go on board by eight or nine o’clock—and, 
having given them a dinner in return, shall have done my 
duty in the way of attention, after which I shall totally 
cut the connection. I have no idea of their abominable 
fashion of forcing strangers to drink.” 

“ We shall see,” said I; and, having knocked the dust 
off our shoes, down we went to dinner. 

Every thing was plain, and suitable to the pretensions 
of a cottage. "There was no pressing tu eat or drink dur- 
ing dinner; and in process of time the cloth was re- 
moved—the ladies sipped a little sweet wine, and disap- 
peared. 

“ Now for it,” whispered my friend; “ he has sent the 
women out of the way, that he may ply us the ity 

And I mast own things looked rather supicious; for 
our host, instead of sitting down again at the dinner-table, 
walked to a bow-window overlookiag the anchorage, and 
exactly facing the setting sun, at that hour illuminating 
the whole landscape, in the gorgeous style peculiar to 
combined mountain and lake scenery. 


the house. 
At that instant the door opened, and in walked the 
servant, as if he knew by intuition what was passing in his 
master’s head. 
“Tim,” said our host, “ put the card-table here in the 
bow-window, and give us some other glasses,—also, if you 
have such a thing, bring up a bottie of claret.” 
Tim nodded, smiled, and made the fitting adjustments. 


corked bottle, for the fashion of claret decanters had not 
as yet reached that remote district of the empire. Round 
the margin was placed the necessary accompaniment of 
capacious glasses—famous tall fellows, with such slender 


their generous load. 


ternally, 


more than I choose.” 


skill of an Abdar or professional wine-cooler at Madras. 
The party consisted, I think, of four or five persons—I 
forget exactly which—but this one bottle, I remember, 
just passed round the group twice. As the flavour of the 
beverage appeared to have become more exquisite at the 
second turn than at the first, though but a short interval 
had been allowed to elapse, it seemed odd that another 
bottle was not called for. Instead of which, our landlord 
went on expatiating on the beauties of the lough, and the 
fineness of the season in general, and the sunset in par- 
ticular, for full five minutes after the wine had disappear- 
ed—when he suddenly said, with a half-hesitating tone, 
towards my English friend, who sat at his elbow,— 
“| beg your pardon—perhaps you would take some 
more wine ?” 
As no one made any objection, the bell was rung, and 
Tim reappeared, bearing with him another bottle. This 
likewise vanished in a trice, and ‘Tim was again sum- 
moned. 

“ Bring some more claret,” said the master to the man 
—or rather boy, as he was called, though twice as old as 
any of the party. 

At this instant I caught my companion’s eye; and I 
could see he was becoming alive to the plot against him— 
so much so, indeed, that he seemed to be preparing to rise. 
The following conversation, however, attracted his atten- 
tion, and fixed him to his seat. 

“ Well, Tim, what are you gaping at? Why don’t you 
run for the clar’t ?” 

“J didn’t know,” replied the other, “ whether you'd 
like to use the whole of it.” 

“ Use the whole of it!” exclaimed his master—“ What 
does the boy mean? What are you at, Tim?” 
“Oh, sir,” quoth the well-instructed rogue, “I knew 
you came here only for a short time, and as the wine 
you brought was but little, | didn’t know but you might 
wish not to use it all entirely to-day.” And then he 
whispered something in his master’s ear, the words ot 
which we could not distinguish. The reply, however, 
showed, or seemed to show, what had been said. 

“ Nonsense, Tim, nonsense, you're an ass, man, bring 
it up.” 

Tim accordingly disappeared, but soon returned with 
a basket apparently full of straw; at the bottom of 
which, hoWever, after some considerable show of hunt- 
ing, a couple of bottles were said to be found. 
“Confound you, Tim ; is this all?” said the host. 

“It is, sir,” lied Tim; “and in faith, sir,” added he, 
still lying, “it’s one more bottle than I thought there 
was; for there was but the dozen when we started from 
Derry a week ago; and you know, sir, you and the col- 
lector on last Tuesday “4 

Bat the catalogue of circumstances which were in- 
tended to act as buttresses to Master Tim’s inventions, 
was cut short by a peremptory order to leave the room 
This he did so soon as he had made a circumbendibus 
to escape notice, and deposited the basket behind his 





stalks, that they seemed scarcely equal to the weight of 


My friend and I exchanged glances, and I could see 
his shoulders slightly raised, as if he was saying in- 


“ Now we are in for it!—but I will not drink a drop 


while we are discussing our wine?” said the master of|tops of the hills above Rathmullin, seemed already be- 


coming doubly glorious, and the whule landscape more 
brilliant than ever. 

Tim’s basket well merited a still higher eulogium 
than he had given it; but while his reputation asa 
judge of wine rose, his character for veracity fell in 
about the same proportion, since we beheld, in due sea- 
son, not merely two, but three, and at last a fourth long- 
necked gentleman from Bordeaux emerge from under 
the straw ! 

The trick played upon us by these confederates was 
now apparent enough ; but the wine, fortunately, was 


‘jof that light and pure kind which does not produce 


much effect en strong heads, and that of my companion 
was proof against far greater trials than this. He was, 
indeed, perfectly aware of what was passing; and 
though dearly loving the wine, (which he told me after- 
wards was superior to any le had ever before tasted,) 
and thirsting vehemently for more, yet he had no no- 
tion of being made tipsy by means ef a common-place 
concert between host and butler. He therefore rose to 
leave the room, expecting, of course, to be forcibly de- 


‘*he oc > thie ; . se Pr F s . as - 
" \ ~ claret, a. part it ve Hote ibe t pera: wee tained, or, at all events, he reckoned upon being begged 
ooled In as perfect a style as if it had been subject to the | and entreated to sit down again. 


Not a whit! The wily native knew his man exactly, 
and, instead of arresting his guest by force or by suppli- 
cation, merely observed to him, that if he had a mind to 
admire the prospect, there was still daylight enough to 
command a view down the bay from the little knoll 
on the right. The Englishman was sorely puzzled by 
all this. He saw there was none of the detention he 
expected would be practised upon him, and yet he 
had a strong consciousness that he was undergoing the 
operation well known afloat and ashore by the title of 
“the game of humbug.” At the same time, he felt the 
most eager desire to take another good pull at the 
claret. 

There was no wine before us at this critical juncture 
of the evening, and our landlord, who, most unaccount- 
ably, seemed indifferent to this material circumstance, 
went on prosing for a quarter of an hour about Protest- 
ant ascendancy, the eternal siege of Derry, the battle 
of the Boyne, and such-like stale topics. At length one 
of the company—whose interest in these subjects re- 
sembled that of a man who has never looked through a 
telescope when listening to the conversation of a com- 
pany of astronomers—became somewhat impatient, 
and, watching for a pause, asked this host if it were 
the custom in Ireland to discuss Orange politics with 
empty glasses ? 

“God bless me!” cried the other, with weli-feigned 
surprise, “is there no wine on the table ?”’ and ringing 
the bell furiously, scolded poor Tim so naturally that 
the confederate was almost thrown out. 

“ Well! you numskull, why don’t you make off with 
you, and bring something for the gentlemen to drink ?” 
Tim stood fast till interrogated a second time, and 
then replied, with perfect gravity, that there was nat 
another drop of wine in the house, swearing by all man. 
ner of saints to the truth of his assertion. 





Upon this the master got up in a rage, and brushing 
past the servant, declared his intention of searching the 
cellar himself. He was absent some time; and before 
he came back, we had prevailed on our hesitating com- 
panion to sit down again. Just as the stranger took 
his place, and as if there had been some elecirical com- 
munication between his chair and the handle of the 
door, it opened, and in walked our generous entertainer, 
exulting in his success, crowing like chanticleer, and 
bearing in each hand a couple of bottles, clicking 
against each other; while Tim, with a degree of impu- 
dence equalled only by that of his master, substituted 
clean glasses, of a still more capacious swallow than 
the first. To these were added two pair of candles 
which towered high above the jolly crew, and promised 
to last till another dawn should look in upon our revels, 
By this time the twilight had almost entirely ebbed 
away, and was succeeded by that cheerful, aurora- 
kind of brilliancy in the sky, which points out the place 
of the sun during the whole of his summer night’s 
journey in those high latitudes, Politics dropped out 
of the conversation by general consent, for the joyous 





master’s chair, muttering, as he put it down with a 


thump— . 
* There’s as good a couple of bottles of wine as ever 


was uncorked.” 


could hardly believe it was of the same vintage as that 
of the previous bin, though our host assured us it was 
“the identical.” At all events, under its genial inspi- 


The fresh broach was, indeed, so delicious, that we |of any angry discussion. 


juice of the grape soon melied us all into one mind— 
and a hundred topics of more pleasing interest were 
started, in which the strangers could join withont fear 
I will not say that these were 
discussed without warmth, for the mirth and anima- 
tion of the company rose very pleasantly as each fresh 
bottle found its way by some magical process to the 








“Why should we not enjoy this pleasant prospect 





ration, the glorious sun, which was just touching the 


table. But I must own it was sometimes rather diffi- 
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cult to tell who were the listeners amongst us, or to 
say who was guest and who landlord, for the party 
seemed like a circle of brothers, all equally at home. 

This went on for an indefinite length of time, but 1 
should be the veriest conjuror on earth to say how lung. 
Through the hazy atmosplic re of my recollection of that 
jolly evening, I remember that about eleven v’clock, 
more or less, our host was enchanted almost beyond the 
power of words with seeing his wine so much relished, 
and tickled also with the good joke of having succeeded, 
as he thought, in throwing the suspicious Englishman 
off his guard, and making him drink just as much wine 
as he, the Irishman, thought fit to impose. On this 
occasion, however, he inverted the proverb, and reckon. 
ed without his guest, for, by one imprudent remark, he 
had well nigh torn the laurels from his brow. 

“ Well, sir!” he exclaimed ; “ although this is the first 
day you ever set foot on the island, you have seen 
enough, I hope to satisfy you that we are not quite such 
savages as you supposed. Political liberty we have not 
got, it is true; but liberty hall is the true title of every 
Irish yentleman’s dining-room—-there’s no compulsion 
here, you must see very clearly.” 

It was but little, however, that my English friend 
could nuw see very clearly of any thing, for by this hour 
both the physical and moral optics of the company were 
mystified out of all distinct focus of adjustment; and 
the above premature announcement of victory, on the 
part of the native, hurried back all the stranger’s sus- 
picions that he was speedily to be made a martyr at the 
shrine of old Bacchus. Fired with this idea, he started 
on his feet, and eyeing the door for a long time before 
he ventured en the voyage, with a bold determination, 
and taking a good departure from his chair, he gained 
his post. He had, undoubtedly, expected to be lugged 
back again; for he whisked the tails of his coat out of 
reach, while, with his other hand on the lock of the 
door, and swaying himself about trom side to side, like 
a ship ina calm, he stood the very image of tottering 
equilibrium, as the mathematicians call it. 

Our adroit landlord, who was not a man to shrink 
from difficulties, mustered to his aid all the resources 
ofa long well-practised hospitality, and gallantly met 
this great occasion. It is true, he had now some three 
or four bottles of wine under his girdle more than when 
he and ‘l'un had tricked the party about the poverty of 
the cellar, just as the sun was going down. ‘That ma- 
nmuvre, and all other similar devices, were, of course, 
exhausted ; so he took another line, and called out, 

* Oh, you’re off, are you ’—wish you joy—you'll find 
the ladies in the drawing-room—I think | hear the 
tinkle of the piano—IL preter the tinkle of the glass— 
pray tell the damsels we are coming, by and by—mind 
you say * by and by’—I "don’t like to be too particular, 
for fear of seeming rude—don’t you see ?” 

This speech was wound up by a telegraphic flourish 
of the hand towards ‘Tim, who stood near, with a bottle 
between his feet, the screw buried in the cork, and his 
body bent to the effort which he only delayed to exer- 
cise till ordered by his master. 

“Out with him, man! out with the cork!” cried the 
host. ‘I'he loud report which succeeded rang over the 
apartment, like the sweetest music to the souls of the 
ever-thirsty company. ‘Tirh’s thunder was echoed back 
by a truly bacchanalian shout, such as nothing on earth 
can give proper emphasis to, except double allowance 
of claret. The Englishman, fairly subdued by the 
sound, glided again to the table; then seizing his brim- 
ming glass in one hand, and grasping the fist of his 
merry host in the other, he roared out, 

* You really are an uncommon good fellow ; and hang 
me if ever | distrust an Irishman again as long as 1 
live !” 

But within three minutes aflerwards, this promise 
was broken, for as soon as we had discussed the bottle 
which the incoinparable ‘Tim had so opportunely intro- 
duced, the master of the house, seeing us at length 
quite at his mercy, and eager to go on, rose, and said, 
to our great amaze, 

“Come ! we've had wine enough : let’s join the ladies 
in the next room.” 

The disappointed company stared at one another, and 
loudly proclaimed that it was not fair to limit us in this 
way. ‘The Englishman in particular wished to remain ; 
but our host was inexorable. Meanwhile, Timothy 
grinned from ear to ear—familiar with his master’s 
tricks upon travellers—and the landlord deliberately 
opening the door, marched off the field of battle with 


As we moved along to the drawing-room, my com- 
panion whispered to me, 

“T must own, I have been well served for my suspi- 
cions. I made quite certain of being bullied into drink- 
ing more than was agrecable to me; but it turns out,” 
cried he, laughing, “ quite the reverse ; for I cannot get 
a drop of wine, now that I want it.” 

“ Well! well!” cried our hospitable friend, who over- 
heard the conclusion of this remark, * you shall do as 
you please ever after this evening.” 

He then showed us to a couple of snug rooms, which 
he said were ours, as long as we chose to occupy them. 

For the rest, I went off to the Giant’s Causeway in 
the course of next day ; and on returning, at the end of 
a week, found that my friend, instead of cutting the 
connection, according to promise, had not once been out 
of sight of the house, and had never been asked to drink 
a bottle, or even a glass, more than he liked. He de- 
clared, indeed,, that he had rarely, in any country, met 
with persons so truly hospitable, or more gentleman- 
like, or so perfectly reasonable, in the truest sense of 
these words, than accident had thrown him in the way 
of becoming acquainted with, in what, previously, he 
had considered a region inhabited almost by a different 
set of beings from his own countrymen. 


- ——e 
CHAPTER XXI. 
THE FARMERS’ SOCIETY. 


It would be doing scrimp justice, however, to the dear 
Green Island, were it not to be mentioned, that in some 
districts, and amongst certain tribes of the merry na- 
tives, a few rough touches of the ancient manners are 
still preserved entire, to the great amusement of the par- 
ties themselves, and to the high edification, no doubt, of 
such novices as myself in the mysteries of hard drink- 
ing. 

Not very long after the occurrence above related, in 
which Tim and his master quizzed the strangers in 
such good style, I had occasion to visit a city at some 
distance from Lough Swilly. I had been charged by 
my friends in Scotland to make enquiries into various 
topics, particularly that of Fiorin; and having soon 
made acquaintance with the late Dr. Richardson, readily 
obtained all the information required from that enthusi- 
astic advocate for the cultivation of the grass in ques- 
tion. Before I set out for Port Rush, the head-quarters 
of Fiorin cultivation, a merry friend of mine hearing 
me ask some questions about corn-crops, hay-crops, and 
such matters, begged to know if I should not like to be 
introduced to the Farmers’ Society of their good city ; 
‘for there,” said he, “ you will meet with all the best- 
informed agriculturists of the country.” Of course, I 
gladly accepted his offer, and that of his companionship 
to the society’s dinner on that very day. As we walk- 
ed to the house, which I think lay about a mile or so 
beyond the limits of the town, I taxed my memory for 
all the queries which had been put to me on the subject 
of farming, resolving to apply these at the most fitting 
moments, and rejoicing over the famous opportunity I 
now had of reaping a grand harvest of information, at a 
small cost of trouble. 

On we trudged to a pretty little country inn, which 
we reached just as the dinner was rattling on the table. 
The party consisted of a dozen persons, or there may 
have been a dozen and a half—as pleasant men, in their 
way, as could be met with. Before the repast was over, 
| chanced to ask my treacherous friend, next whom I 
was placed, some questions on the subject of turnip hus- 
bandry. He heard me out, and laughed exceedingly ; 
but instead of answering, called out to the chairman of 
the meeting, 

“I beg to inform you, sir, that the gentleman on my 
right wishes to know whether we in the north of Ire- 
land pull up our turnips or let them remain in the 
ground, as in East Lothian, for the sheep to eat? Now, 
sir, I take this to be an agricultural question—don’t 
you?” 

“Certainly it is,” replied the president. 

“ Undoubtedly agricultural !” cried out the rest of the 
company ; upon which, turning to the waiter, the chair- 
man said, in a chuckling and delighted tone, 

“ Boy ! take the glass to Mr. Hall—the strange gen- 
tleman there.” 

Accordingly, a glass, not very much above the ordi- 
nary size, was handed to me, and straightway filled 
with whisky-toddy, This | was required by the presi- 
dent to drink off instantly. 

“On what compulsion? and wherefore?” I asked, 





“Oh!” exclaimed he, “on no compulsion at all, my 
dear sir; for this, you must know, is Liberty Hall. Do 
exactly as you please, only conforming to the laws of 
the Association; that is to say,” continued the president, 
grinning, “ you will of course see the obvious propriety 
of complying with the fixed rules of the Farmers’ So. 
ciety, one of the strictest of which very properly is, that 
no one present shall allude to the subject of agriculture, 
much less discourse upon it, as you have done, or ask 
any questions ?” 

There was a national comicality about this queer 
rule which was of course quite unanswerable ; so | paid 
the penalty, and drank off the punch, without further 
delay ; for it was admirable in its ingredients, and, what 
is almost as important, admirably concocted. 

] had no sooner emptied the glass, than I was order. 
ed to fill and swallow another bumper, as a fine for 
having used the Jeft hand instead of the right; and 
when I remonstrated against the injustice of fining a 
man for breaking laws of which he had never betore 
heard the existence, the president said, with mock 
gravity, 

“Do you really suppose, sir, that such an excuse as 
not knowing the existence of a law against hog-stealing 
would help you in a court of justice, if you were to run 
off with a pig ?” 

The reasoning was again unanswerable, so down went 
the drink. 

My merry agricultural friends, who knew all the 
depths and shallows of the most delightful of all naviga- 
tions, that of a punch-bowl, were well aware that if they 
could, by any means, get the unwary stranger to passa 
certain point of moderation, no additional impulse on 
their part would be required to bring about the grand 
consummation they aimed at, and which they were all 
the more bent upon, from seeing me a little on my 
guard. 

It need scarcely be told that I failed, and that they 
succeeded in making me enter their trap. I have, in. 
deed, only a very confused recollection of the whole 
scene; but I do remember seeing the hands of the clock 
dancing a jig about the hour of twelve, and have some 
faint remembrance of being made to drink at least three 
times to the glorious and immortal memory of King 
William III., merely because I could not find articu- 
lation or memory enough to repeat, without tripping, 
an immense long tail to this royal and loyal Orange 
toast. 

Such are the sort of pranks which Pat is apt to divert 
himself withal, when he has no real business in hand, 
or when his duties, public or domestic, do not claim his 
scrious attention. It is true, he is sometimes a wild 
hand enough to deal with, even when not a drop of tle 
cratur has passed his lips; but he is not a whit more so, 
I verily believe, than either English, Scotch, or Welsh- 
man, when fairly roused into action by motives suitable 
to his peculiar national temperament. We have hardly 
any seamen in the fleet who are more sober and orderly, 
or who, when properly managed, are more docile and 
amenable to really good discipline, than the Irish. Per- 
haps it may occasionally happen that there is a difficulty 
in getting Paddy to see things in the particular light in 
which we wish him to view them, or, as we say, to 
make him cast with his head on the right tack ; but there 
is no man who performs more or better work when once 
this is accomplished. 


I remember being much struck with this peculiarity 
of the Irish character some years after the period of the 
farmers’ feast above described. Indeed, I have not in- 
frequently been puzzled in Ireland to recognise the same 
individual when engaged in transacting important affairs, 
and when he allowed himself to relax after the serious 
work was over. 


In the autumn of the year 1817, on returning from 
India with important despatches on board, I reached the 
chops of the British channel, in command of a sloop-of- 
war. So confident were we of reaching Spithead in a 
day or two at furthest, that my travelling trunk was 
packed, and best boots polished, ready for a start to 
town. But, just as we expected to strike soundings, tho 
wind shifted to the eastward, and we were blown off so 
far to sea, that we were well nigh starved. After much 
belting about, we succeeded in reaching the west coast 
of Ireland, harassed to the last degree. I landed with 
my despatches, accompanied by several passengers, at 
the little town of Bantry, which gives its name to 8 
splendid estuary—perhaps the finest in the world, and 
one which must rise into immense importance whenever 
the present heartless and systematic agitations of Ire- 
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nti 
portion of the empire shail have become as much an in-} hot for you, and beds with well-toasted sheets, and places 
tegral part of England as the banks of the Forth and] secured in the coach; so give yoursclves no manner of 
Clyde have so happily been rendered by the permanent,} concern about the future, but enjoy the play and the so- 
and cordial, and mutually beneficial union of the lesser} ciety about you.” 

with the greater country. Our friend proved himself even better than his word ; 

There happened to be a fair at Bantry; and it so fell} for he contrived to hire a chaise for me and my des- 
out, that just as we landed, a furious battle with shille-} patches, by which means I was enabled to set off in 
Jahs was commencing close to the beach ; so that we had]the middle of the night. On reaching Cork, I found 
before us the actual representation of a scene we had|that I had exhausted all my s~ash, and had not where- 
often heard described, but never actually witnessed be-| withal to prosecute the journey; but as a couple of my 
fore. A householder—why or wherefore we could not]/own quarterly-pay bills were safe in my pocket, it seem- 
find out—had refused to pay certain taxes or municipal} ed impossible there could be any difficulty in getting mo- 
duties. On intimation being given him, that on a cer-{ney. On proceeding to the nearest bank, and _present- 
tain day his furniture and other goods would be distrain-}ing my government bills, the gentlemen in the office 
cd, he prepared to do any thing rather than submit. Atfhanded them from one to the other—held them to the 
all events, he was resolved to have a fight for it. Such] light—whispered amongst themselves—inspected me in 
was the story we were told on landing, as to the cause} no very ageeable style—and at length said, they were 
of the wild uproar which saluted us. really very sorry, but they could not give me money for 

The owner of the house laid his plans with some de-| this paper. 
gree of that military skill which all men acquire in aj} “It is very strange,” I said. “In no part of the 
turbulent country. He prevailed on a dozen or twenty] world that I have ever been in is any species of docu- 
of his friends to stow themselves away in his rooms,] ment representing money preferred to this.” 
and, at a given signal, when the officers of government] “That may be, sir, but we can’t help it, we cannot 
were in full pursuit of the articles named in their bond,} give you cash.” 
they started up, shillelah in hand, and played crack!} I proceeded to another and another bank, but all to no 
crack! crack! tothe right and left. ‘Twenty heads were} purpose—tried mine host of the Red Lion—but he shook 
broken in less than twenty seconds. As we jumped out] his head very distrustfully. I was sorely perplexed, and 
of our boat, delighted to touch the ground after so long} thought of going to the military commandant, but, un- 
a voyage, these were the first sounds which saluted our} fortunately, he had left the city. In the morning of 
ears, mixed up with loud cheers by the different parties, } that day, after coming from Skibbercen, I had, of course, 
as victory swerved from side to side. proceeded to Cove, about twenty miles from Cork, to re- 

It was difficult for persons, so ignorant as we were of] port myself to the naval commander-in-chief; but as J 
such things, to believe that so much execution could be} had no doubt about the facility of getting money for go- 
done in so short a period. Before we reached the brow} vernment bills, I never dreamed, when there, of asking 
of the hill, however, which overlooked the village, an} the admiral to indorse them. As many hours must have 
interval of only a few minutes, it was all over. On our} been lost in returning all the way to Cove, I proceeded 
way we encountered four or five of the wounded, pre-jagain to one of the banks I had before attacked, and 
ciously mauled to be sure, in charge of a reserve party] tried all my eloquence ; but they were still obdurate, and 
of officers, who, suspecting the ambush, had assembled} I marched back to the street in despair. On my way 
in readiness to support the first detachment. to the inn, I was overtaken by one of the partners of the 

This episode, added to the ordinary bustle and busi-| firm. 
ness in a f#ir. cqused us the greatest difficulty in getting} “ Were you never in Cork before?” he asked; “ and 
away from the town. No cerriages or horses were to/if so, don’t you know any one in the city who could 
be hired, at any price; and I really know not wast identify you ?” 
should have done, had not a gentleman, seeing our dis-} Before i could answer his question, he saw that I was 
tress, dismounted from his horse, and, prevailing on one} hurt at his suspicions, and called out, 
or two others to do the same, kindly offered them to}  « Nay! nay! don’t be angry, now, nor colour up, nor 
us, that we might proceed without further delay to] qy jn a passion. There is no harm in being an object of 
Skibbereen, the nearest town through which the mail suspicion, provided no injary is done you. And, for my 
passed. . part, I, individually, believe you really are the officer 

It was after sunset before we left the uproarious scene} yoy represent yourself to be; and if the worst comes to 
at Bantry, the sounds of which we could trace long after} t)¢ worst, you shall have the money to put you on your 
we left the village; and by the time we reached our des-} way; but I’ would rather go through with the affair in a 
tination it was dark, or nearly so. On alighting from basciness-like manner.” 
our nags at the inn door, a gentleman stepped forward ;} « Well,” I said, “that is kind enough. I was once in 
and, with the air of a person who has been waiting for] Cork fora single day, six years ago, when I made ac- 
some friends, addressed us in these words :— quaintance with Counsellor O’Brien.” 

“ You're welcome, at last, gentlemen! I hope, indeed,}” « Jn that case,” cried he, evidently much relieved, 
you may not be too late ; the piece is just about to com-|« the matter will soon be settled, for here is the very 
mence, and there is much diiliculty about places—so,] street in which the gentleman lives, let us call upon 
come along !” him.” ° 

All this being Hebrew to us, we begged to know what} Ag jl] luck would have it, this person, the only man] 
was required, conceiving that we must be mistaken for} was acquainted with in Cork, had that moment rode off 
some other party. from the door ! 

“Oh, no, gentlemen, it’s nota bit of a mistake! Ij ,, ST oe a sili: ie 
discovered at first sight that you were just landed, and I] | me oe ‘d z _—— : agri es a o%s e a aan weit 
thought you would surely like to see the play, which is embarrassed air ; “for, a e ques an eae yon, we 

guy p J, ;,{ have lately been so grievously taken in by a swindler, 
now acting, or soon to be acted, with great applause in | itis tetne ts malik dine Cineh eel anneal 
the court house. Strolling theatricals, they are—not a aes (erat, haga nee eng Pian! emalennge seaman 
‘ : off a considerable number of bills similar to those in 
regular company—we don’t sport that yet—but very eee tes & Paes et Ne taint tin Kec 
good ones of their kind; so, come along, as the place is| YOU 24NG Maat * Wear you will fine It next to IMposstdic 
see a to negotiate them. 
crammed full to the ceiling already. Nevertheless, there While I was _ ver this dile bids 
Salness be tele Ge cranwere. Ghich you will seen tile I was pondering over this dilemma, and pacing 
a ee —_—? y and down the streets with my friendly banker, he 
perceive.” up and dow y y ba Jh 

As the coach was not to pass for some hours, and no need stopped, and, turning round, called, or rather 
post-horses could be procured, we yielded to our obliging |*"0""° é : : 
friend's entreaties, and proceeded, booted and spurred,} “ Oh! now I think [have it! Did not you say, my 
and as we were, to the theatre. With much difficulty good sir, that you were charged with despatches to the 
we reached the bottom of the stairs, the ascent of which government, about the Mahratta war? Where are they? 
appeared an utter impossibility. At length our guide|—let me have a look at them ?” , 
made himself heard; and the moment the crowd were This brilliant idea gave new life to the transaction, and 
informed that the party consisted of strangers, a lane} @way we trotted to the inn. The desk was speedily 
was formed, and we reached the upper door. The same opened—Adiiral Sir Richard King’s orders, and Gover- 
magical words had the effect of displacing several gen-|n0r Elliott of Madras’s despatches produced, with a 
tlemen in the best part of the house, and we presently whole bagful of packets frota Calcutta, the Isle of France, 
found ourselves seated in the midst of some very plea- the Cape, and St. Helena. 
sant company, in good time for the curtain drawing up.} “ Quite enough! quite enough !” almost screamed out 
Our friendly pilot now left us, saying, that although he] the delighted man of cash. “ You shall have the money, 
had got us in, he could not stay himself; “ but,” whis-}sir! you shall have the money! and that right speedily ; 
pered he, “after the play, come you to the Harp andjand along with it many apologies for all this trouble, and 
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Crown, and there you'll find supper ready, all piping| detention, and suspicion; and perhaps we may end our 














acquaintance in a way you little think of—but of that 
we'll talk by and by.” 

“In the meantime,” I said, “ you must sit down and 
take your dinner with us; though I dare swear it is fa- 
mously over-cooked, since it is a couple of hours past the 
time it was ordered.” 

“No, no!” he cried, “I must run off to catch the 
money before the chest is locked; besides, I do not like 
to do things by halves ; take your dinner, and you'll see 
me here again in due time.” ° 

We did as he advised; ate our dinnc r, paid the bill, 
ordered the chaise round, and sat in readiness for a 
start, the moment the means of greasing the wheels, 
as my friend aptly called it, should be put in my pos- 
session. 

Ere long, this most considerate of friends in need re- 
appeared, with the money in separate parcels, one of 
which held notes, another guineas, and a third change in 
silver. He made me count it ail carefully, and then re- 
ceived from me the bills of exchange, which | siened be- 
fore him. : 

“* Now, my very kind sir,” said I, holding out my hand, 
“Jet me thank you most sincerely for the important ser- 
vice you have done me, and, pray, believe that | shall have 
no greater pleasure in the world than in being of use to 
you, if ever it lies in my power.” 

“ Not so fast ! not so fast !” cried he, affecting to refuse 
the proffered hand, “ for I have a shrewd apprehension 
that, in spite of all these grateful assurances, you will 
make a demur at the very first, and perhaps the only fa- 
vour I shall ever ask you, or have the means of asking 
you in my life.” 

“ What’s that ?” I demanded. 

“ Neither more nor less,” he replied, laughing, “ than 
that you should now give me the pleasure of your com- 
pany over a bowl of punch, which 1, who am allowed to 
be the best mixer in the county of Cork, will concoct in 
two or three minutes.” 

“ But don’t you think,” said I, “as I have public and 
important despatches to carry, and have already lost so 
much time, that I really ought to be proceeding te Dublin 
as fast as four horses can carry me !” 

“The re, OW !” he exclaime d, “did not I say that you 
would make a difficulty about granting me the first and 
only favour 1 ever should have occasion to ask you? 
Besides, I don’t at all understand your insinuating that 
time can ever be lost in drinking good punch; and lastly, 
but not least, I beg you to bear in mind, that but for me, 
you must either have been sticking here in the inn, or 
trudging down to the Cove to beg pecuniary assistance 
from your admiral. All which reusons you may lay be- 


fore my Lords Commissioners for executing the office of 


Lord High Admiral, if’ you should be called upon to ae- 
count for the delay; but out of this room, without dis 
cussing a bowl, depend upon it you shall not start! 
Kelly,” he exclaimed, * Joe Ke lly, man, get the things, 
and, d’ye hear, the best materials.” 

So, as there was now left no possible mode of escape, 
down we sat. 

He had promised to complete his incantations in two 
minutes, but I am confident he occupied a good quarter 
of an hour in performing this appare ntly simple operation, 
upon all the details of which he descanted most learnedly ; 
assuring his company that it was not the quality or even 
proportions of the magical ingredients, so much as the 
exact attention to the best method of putting them 
together, that constituted the grand seeret of manufae- 
turing a good bowl. On our expressing some doubts as 
to the possibility of all this, he pushed the goodly vessel 
into the middle of the table, drew back his chair, and ex- 
claimed, * I'll let you take a note of every thing I put in, 
and you may imitate me in all these movements; but I'll 
bet you ten to one your punch will not be worth drink- 
ing.” And then he added, almost shouting with delight, 
as he sipped his own mixture,—* No, sir, no! It’s utter- 
ly impossible—I defy you and all the rest of the world 
combined to make such an elegant mess as that!” 

It was indeed glorious—beyond the belief of inexpe- 
rienced mortals. Much as I had been enchanted by the 
sublime toddy of the North, I was forced to own, in spite 
of my intoxicating recollections, then still fresh, after an 
interval of half-a-dozen busy years, that the punch of the 
South was the superior tipple of the two. 

But what surprised me most, was the extraordinary 
and sudden change which had been wrought in the ap- 
pearance of our worthy friend. Instead of the straight- 
forward, dry, calculating, cautious, and painfully formal 
man of accounts and securities with whom I had been in 
discussion half the day, here sat a jovial, reckless, hearty, 
and totally unreserved boon companion, whose whole af: 
culties appeared absorbed in a punch-bowl, This trans- 
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mutation was begun and completed the very instant our 
money transactions were ended, The ink of my signa- 
ture to the bills was not well dry, before he clapped his 
hands, sung out in a new key for “ the materials,” as he 
called them, and commenced the grand brewing, with a 
degree of energy of character, and certainty of purpose, 
which, I trust and hope, must, long ere this, have made 
his fortune. 
—>>— 
CHAPTER XXII. 
THE TROPICAL REGIONS AT SEA. 

There sailed along with us in the Volage, from Spit- 
head, the Princess Caroline 74, and the Theban frigate, 
to aid in protecting a fleet of the following ships of the 
East India Company:—the Elphinstone, Wexford, Ciren- 
cester, Marquis of Huntly, Bomnbay Castle, and Alnwick 
Castle, all for China direct. As these ships were of the 
largest class, well manned, well commanded, and were 
likewise pretty well armed, and got up to look like men- 
of-war, our force had not only an imposing aspect, but, in 
the event of coming in contact with an enemy, even in 
considerable strength, we should cither have beaten him 
outright, or baffled him by crippling his spars in such a 
Way as to prevent his interrupting our voyage. 

On the occasion of our voyage in 1812, our most inter- 


esting evolutions were confined to the interchange of 


good dinners; for your Indiainen know as well how to 
eat, drink, and be merry, as to fight, if need be. ‘Their 
nominal, and indeed their chief business, is to trade; but 
their trading is a widely different thing from that of the 
ordinary merchant service. ‘The East India Company’s 
officers are bred up, in many respects, like naval men; 
and, as they are taught to act, they learn to feel, in the 
same manner. Being sprung trom as good a stock as the 
officers of the brother service of the navy, they possess a 
kindred gentlemanlike spirit, and are in every respect, as 
far as their means go, perfectly suitable allies in battle. 
I allude chiefly to their warlike equipments; but in almost 
every thing else they are also essentially the same, save 
in the circumstance of actual trafficking. Unfortunately, 
manage it as we will, the habit of buying and selling 
goods must have a tendency, in spite of his best exertions, 
to detach an ofticer’s thoughts trom those high and 
delicate refinements which constitute the characteristic 
distinction between the art of war and the art of gain. 
Accordingly the two things, when joined together, make 
rather an agreeable than a profitable mixture. 

In fine weather there is naturally much agreeable in- 
tercourse between the different ships in such a fleet as 
ours; for East India Coumpany’s folks, whether of the 
land or the sea service, understand right well the jolly 
art of good cheer wherever they go; be it on terra firma, 
or on the high seas, bivouacking on the lofty Himalayas, 
or feasting in the bungalows of the flat Delta of the Gan- 
ges, it is all one to them. So that, during our whole 
voyage, there scarcely occurred a day on which, in the 
course of the morning, if the sea were tolerably smooth, 
and the wind not too strong, and the weather otherwise 
agreeable, the dinner-invitation signal was not displayed 
from the commodore, or from some of his flock. When 
there was a breeze, and the ships were making way 
through the water, some technical address was necessary 
to avoid delay. ‘This will easily be understeod, without 
going into minute details, when it is remembered, that 
there must always in a convoy be found certain ships 
which sail worse than others, and that, although these 
tubs, as they are most deservedly called, crowd all their 
canvass, the rest are obliged to shorten sail in order to 
keep them company; as Lightfoot, in the fairy tale, was 
obliged to tie his feet in the race. If it be the commodore 
who gives the dinner, he either heaves to, while the boats 
of the different captains come on board, or he edges down 
to the different ships in succession, passes them at the 
distance of half a cable’s length, picks up his guests, and 
resumes his station a-head, or to windward, or wherever 
it may suit him to place himself so as best to guard his 
charge. If any of the fast sailers have occasion to 
heave to, cither before or after dinner, to lower down 
or to hoist up the boat which carries the captain 
backwards and forwards to the ship in which the enter- 
tainment is given, and in consequence of this detention 
any way has been lost, that ship has only to set a little 
more sail, that she may shoot ahead, and regain her posi- 
tion in the line. 

The unfortunate bad sailers of all fleets or convoys that 
ever swam, as may well be supposed, are daily and hourly 
execrated in every note of the gamut; and it must be 
owned that the detention they cause, when a fine fresh 
breeze is blowing, is excessively provoking to all the rest, 
and mortifying to themselves, Sometimes the progress 


of one haystack of a vessel is so slow that a fast-sailing 
ship is directed to take her in tow, and fairly lug her along. 
As this troublesome operation requires for its proper exe- 
cution no small degree of nautical knowledge, as well as 
dexterity, and must be performed in the face of the whole 
squadron, it is always exposed to much sharp criticism. 
The celerity with which sail is set, or taken in, by the 
respective ships, or the skill with which broken spars are 
shifted, likewise furnish such abundant scope for techni- 
cal table-talk, that there is seldom any want of topic in the 
convoy. Sailors, indeed, are about as restless as the element 
on which they float; and their hands are gencrally kept 
pretty full by the necessity of studying the fluctuating 
circumstances of wind and weather, together with the 
due attention to what is properly called the navigation, or 
that branch of their art which consists in discovering the 
ship’s place on the globe, and shaping the course to be 
steered after the exact position has been determined. 

These, and various other occupations not now touched 
upon, served to give a high degree of interest to this 
Indian voyage, which, to most of us, was the first in its 
way, and filled up our time, as we sailed along with a 
flowing sheet over the broad Atlantic, much more com- 
pletely and agreeably than can be well conceived. The 
mere circumstance of having to pass successively and 
quickly through a number of different climates, first in 
the order of increasing warmth, and then in the reverse 
order of increasing cold, was of itself most striking. 
The change of latitude being the chief cause of these 
phenomena, a succession of astronomical variations be- 
came necessarily attendant upon the progress of the 
voyage; and although all these were easily explained 
by reasonings which every one on board was accustomed 
to admit as sound, yet the actual, practical exhibition, 
as it may be termed, of the truths of astronomical science 
failed not to strike the unfamiliarised imagination as both 
wonderful and beautiful. 

When we sailed from England the weather was very 
cold, raw, and uncomfortable ; and although, fortunately, 
we had a couple of days’ fair wind at starting, we were 
met in the very chops of the channel by hard-hearted 
southerly and southwesterly winds, which tried our pa- 
tience sorely. On the evening of the tenth day we 
caught a glimpse of the north coast of Spain; and the 
rugged shore of Galicia was the last which most of us 
saw of Europe for many years. It was not till after a 
fortnight’s hard struggling against these tiresome south- 
westers that we anchored in Funchal Roads, Madeira, 
having by the way dropped several of our convoy. ‘These 
stray sheep came in during the few days we remained to 
refresh ourselves at this most charming of resting places. 
After nearly a week’s enjoyment, we proceeded on our 
course to the southward, and within three days came in 
sight of Palma, the most northern of the Canary Island 
group. It was thirty miles distant in the southeast 
quarter. Teneriffe, the sea “monarch of mountains,” 
lay too far off for us to perceive even his “diadem of 
snow,” which at that season (April,) I presume, he al- 
ways wears. Some years after the period in question, 
when I paid him a visit, in the month of August, the 
very tip-top was bare, and the thermomctcr at 70°. 

Under more favourable circumstances we might possi- 
bly have seen Teneriffe from the Volage, for our distance 
was not above a hundred miles. This, however, it must 
be owned, is a long way to see the land, unless it form 
a continuous ridge of great elevation, like the Andes, 
and even then to be distinguished well, it requires to be 
interposed between a bright sky and the ship. At day- 
break, and for about half an hour before sun rise, if the 
weather be clear, even sharp peaks, like the cone of Te- 
neriffe, may be scen with a degree of distinctness, which 
is very remarkable, when viewed from the distance of a 
hundred miles and upwards, as I have several times ex- 
perienced when navigating in the Pacific. But when the 
full splendour of the sun’s light begins to fill the air, 
these gigantic forms gradually fade away amongst the 
clouds, or melt into the sky, even when no clouds ared 
visible, I have likewise been told, that in sailing direct- 
ly away from Teneriffe (or other high insulated peaks,) 
and keeping the eye pretty constantly fixed in the proper 
direction, it may be retained in sight at a much greater 
distance than it can be discovered on approaching. I 
am disposed to consider this very probable, but have 
never had a good opportunity of trying the experiment. 

It was late in April, as we were stealing slowly past 
these distant Canary Islands, when the first real puff of 
the Tradewind caught our sleeping sails, and made the 
braces, haulyards, and all the other ropes connected with 
the yards, crack again. This breeze, by giving us a 
foretaste of what we were to enjoy for upwards of a 


served more effectually to detach our thoughts from 
European interests than any thing which had occurred 
since our leaving England. At the very moment, how. 
ever, when we were chuckling at this disentanglement 
of our feelings from domestic anxieties, and all the varied 
agitation of home concerns, we observed a ship crossing 
our path atsome distance. Signal being made to chase, 
we instantly darted off from the convoy to examine the 
stranger, who proved to be an English ship from Lis- 
bon. We hailed, and asked, ** What news ?” 

“ Badajoz has fallen,” replied the other, “ after a ter- 
rible siege.” 

This was received with a general buzz of joyous con- 
gratulation along the decks. In answer to further 
questions, we were told of some three or four thousand 
men killed and wounded in the trenches and breach, 
Then, indeed, the glorious intelligence was greeted by 
three jolly huzzas from every ship in the convoy ! 

Nothing so startling as this occurred to us again, but 
the serenity of our thoughts was in some degree inter- 
rupted a few days afterwards, by the northeasterly 
Tradewind dying away, and a gentle southwester 
spring up in its place. This occurred in latitude 254° 
N., where, according to our inexperienced conception 
of these singular winds, we ought to have found a regu- 
lar breeze from the very opposite quarter! Nor was it 
till long afterwards that I learned how much the force 
and direction of the Tradewinds are liable to modifica- 
tion by the particular position which the sun occupies 
in the heavens; or how far the rotatory motion of the 
earth, combined with the power which the sun possesses 
of heating certain portions of the circumambient air, 
are the regulating causes of the Trades, Monsoons, and, 
indeed, of all the other winds by which we are driven 
about. It is by no means an easy problem in meteorology 
to show how these causes act in every case; and per- 
haps it is one which will never be so fully solved as to 
admit of very popular enunciation applicable to all cli- 
mates. In the most important and useful class of these 
aérial currents, called, par excellence, and with so much 
picturesque truth, “the Tradewinds,” the exy\anation 
is not difficult. But before czteisng on this curious 
and copicus incme, I feel anxious to carry our convoy 
fairly across the tropical regions, after which an ac- 
count of the Trades will be better understood. 

I have just mentioned that the changes of temperature, 
on a voyage to India, are most remarkable. We set sail, 
for instance, in the month of March, when it was bitterly 
cold in Fngland ; then we came off the coast of Spain, 
where it was a litthe more moderate; next to Madeira, 
which is always agreeable. Then we passed the Cana- 
ries ; after which we sailed over the tropic of Cancer, 
and got well toasted in the torrid zone; steered down 
upon the equinoctial line, passed the tropic of Capricorn, 
and again became conscious of the weakened influence 
of the sun; till, at length, off the Cape of Good Hope, we 
were once more nipped with the cold. Anon, having 
rounded the south point of Africa, we put our heads 
towards the line, and a second time, within a few weeks, 
emerged from the depth of winter into the height of 
summer. 

The proximate cause of all these vicissitudes was, of 
course, our approach towards and removal from the di- 
rect influence of the great source of light and heat. At 
one time, the sun, even at noon, was seen creeping 
stealthily along, low down in the horizon, at another his 
jolly countenance was blazing away right over head. On 
the 5th of May, when our latitude was 174° N., the sun’s 
declination was 16}° N., his centre being only one de- 
gree from our zenith: shadows we had none, any more 
than the unhappy wretch in the wild German story, who, 
for a punishment was deprived of this honourable accom. 
paniment. On that day we saw St. Antonio, the north- 
westernmost of the Cape de Verd Islands, the summit 
of which is about seven thousand feet above the sea. 

On the next day I well remember going on deck witha 
certain flutter of spirits, to see, for the first time in my 
life, the sun to the northward, and moving through the 
heavens from right to left, instead of from left to right. 
No one doubts that the earth is round; yet these con- 
spicuous and actual proofs of its rotundity always amuse 
the fancy, and frequently interest the judgment, almost 
as much as if they were unexpected. The gradual rise, 
night after night, of new stars and new constellations, 
belongs to a still higher order of curiosity ; for it not 
merely places well-known objects in strange positions, 
but brings totally new objects of contemplation before 
our eyes, and leads us to feel, perhaps more strongly 
than upon any other occasion, the full gratification which 
novelty on the grandest scale is capable of producing. I 





thousand leagues across the torrid zone ahead of us, 





shall never forget the impatience with which I have often 
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